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SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1960. 


MR. ANEURIN BEVAN, BULWARK AND DEPUTY LEADER OF THE LABOUR PARTY, WHOSE ILLNESS AROUSED THE SYMPATHIES 
AND CONCERN OF PEOPLE OF ALL POLITICAL OPINIONS, AND OF THE WORLD IN GENERAL. 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who underwent a major abdominal operation on 
December 29, was still very weak nearly a month after the operation. His 
condition was at first described to be ‘‘ as good as can be expected,” and for 
the next few weeks his health continued to improve steadily. In fact, after 
about a week it seemed that he would make a full recovery; but then, on 
January 20, only a few hours after it had been announced that he was able 


to leave his bed, Mr. Bevan suffered a serious relapse. Messages of goodwill ° 


and hope for a speedy recovery poured in from all over the world, and included 
ones from the Queen, Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Khrushchev. Born in 
1897, the son of a coal-miner, Mr. Bevan was at first himself a miner, and 
after some years’ prominence in local affairs, became an M.P. in 1929. His 
political life includes holding the posts of Minister of Health in the Labour 
Government from 1945-51, and that of Minister of Labour and National 
Service in 1951 until his dramatic resignation later in the same year. 


Postage—Inland, 4d. ; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, t}d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.U. as a newspaper.) 
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THs is a world where, in the long run, failure to 

treat one’s neighbour as one would be done 
by always seems to end in a disastrous recoil. The 
recoil may not come in the lifetime of the particular 
human being or beings who committed the original 
offence; usually, in large political matters, it 
comes long afterwards, perhaps after the lapse of 
many generations. Yet it comes. It is the process 
that the Old Testament describes as “‘ visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the children, even unto 
the third and fourth generation.” And one sees 
its operation in modern times, just as in ancient. 

That is why any system of society under which 
some particular section of mankind is treated, 
for racial, class or other reason, with injustice is 
dangerous. Think seriously, Burke wrote in one 
of his wisest passages, of the 
folly of allowing any body 
of persons within the State 
to foster resentment against 
the denial of rights which 
they feel to be part of their 
just due. This is where the 
withholding of civic rights 
from Africans is so perilous; 
whatever may be the argu- 
ments in favour of such a 
denial, it is bound to provoke 
an accumulating resentment 

inst those resp for 
it. which must ultimately 
result in an explosion. And 
where those who are denied 
rights outnumber those who 
deny them, that explosion 
is bound to be a terrible one. 

I am far from being 
blind to the reasons which 
cause those to-day in 
authority in certain parts 
of Africa to treat their 
native African neighbours 
as political inferiors. It is 
less than a century since 
vast tracts of Africa were 
long-established haunts of 
slavery, slave trading, ritual 
massacre and predatory 
war; where cruelties on the 
most ghastly scale, compar- 
able with those of Belsen 
and Buchenwald, were 
habitually perpetrated, and 
where life was lived at a 
level from which it has taken the peoples of 
Christian Europe many centuries, and even 
thousands of years, to climb. It is true that 
im remote ages there were great civilisations in 
Central and Southern Africa, but by the roth 
century they had mostly long vanished or 
shrivelled to a barbarous caricature of their former 
state. It is probably true to say that the over- 
whelming majority of native Africans to-day are 
only, at the outside, two or three generations 
removed from a savage society. If, therefore, the 
only thing to be considered is the immediate safety 
and well-being of the white community that has 
established itself in Africa, there is much to be 
said for avoiding the risks which the admission 
of an African majority to full citizenship would 
entail. Indeed, precipitate action might well be 
disastrous, and there are even grounds for fearing 
that the Government of this country in the past, 
in its very proper desire to grant self-government 
at the earliest possible moment to the native 
peoples for whom it has regarded itself as trustee, 
may not have allowed sufficient time for the 
lessons of democracy and orderly self-government 
to be learnt. And it is only just to remember that 
the Europeans living in Africa are precisely those 





who have brought civilisation, with its blessings of 
peace, order, justice and material progress, within 
the reach of the great majority of native Africans. 
They have made their homes and staked their 
fortunes in Africa and have just as much right to 
be there as the European emigrants who have 
peopled the United States, South America, 
Australia and New Zealand have to be in those 
countries. It is only natural that they should be 
fearful of jeopardising what they and their fathers 
have created or of exposing themselves and their 
families to terrible risks. People in this sheltered 
and seemingly secure country who brand them as 
near-Nazis and abuse and lecture them from a lofty 
platform of self-righteousness show in this remark- 
ably little imagination or even sense of justice. 


SIGNING A TEN-YEAR U.S.-JAPANESE “TREATY OF MUTUAL CO-OPERATION AND SECURITY”: 
MR. KISHI, THE JAPANESE PRIME MINISTER, WITH PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AND MR. HERTER 
TO HIS LEFT, AND MR. FUJIYAMA, THE JAPANESE FOREIGN MINISTER, TO HIS RIGHT. 

Mr. Nixon, the United States Vice-President, described the treaty as initiating “‘ a new era of close partnership 
two great nations.” The Japanese Press, however, strongly 
of a military alliance was inopportune at 2 time when international relati were b 


between 
the signing of the —- stating that the renewal 





was now not firmly guaranteed against being forced to participate in battles on behalf of the United States. Mr. Kishi 
later went to Ottawa, where he had talks with Mr. Diefenbaker. 


Yet the fact remains that in many parts of 
Africa to-day the native African feels that he is 
being treated as an inferior and denied the human 
rights to which he believes himself, in common 
justice, entitled. And the question to be faced is 
not merely what is the course that will give the 
maximum security to the present ruling white 
minority but whether such a course will subject 
the native African majority to a deprivation and 
humiliation which is bound to be resented. For 
if it does that, one can be sure, if history is any 
guide, that it is a course fraught with intense 
peril to the ruling minority that pursues it. In 
the end, if persisted in, it is bound to bring ruin 
to that very section of the community that safe- 
guards itself at the expense of the self-respect of 
others. It may take a long time to do so, but 
that ultimate ruin will ensue is an inevitable law 
of nature; “‘ the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small.” They have done so 
since the beginning of time and will presumably 
continue to do so until our planet dissolves. For 
they are founded on human nature and on the 
instincts which God, for some inscrutable purpose, 
has implanted in mankind. There is nothing new, 
for instance, in Apartheid; it has been tried before 
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and it has always failed. It appears reasonable 
to those who consider only themselves and their 
own interest, but it does not seem reasonable or 
just to those on whom it is imposed and, unless 
and until it does so, it will be increasingly and 
ever more bitterly resented. In the reign of our 
own .Edward III—close on 600 years ago and 
shortly after their countrymen’s great victories at 
Crecy and Poitiers—the English settlers in Ireland 
tried to perpetuate a similar system in that 
country. Because they felt that their orderly, 
progressive Anglo-Norman ways of life were being 
threatened by what they regarded as Celtic 
disorder, barbarism and separatism, they secured 
the enactment of what became known as the 
Statutes of Kilkenny. By these measures, in order 
to keep the colonised parts 
of Ireland English in law 
and habit, the English, or 
“King’s lieges,’’ as they 
were called, were forbidden 
to marry or “ parley” with 
the native Irish, to sell them 
horses or armour, to enter- 
tain Irish story-tellers, min- 
strels and rhymers, and even 
to engage in Irish sports, like 
curling or quoits. In the 
counties set apart for the 
English settlers—the “ Pale” 
—it was laid down that 
no Irishman was to hold 
ecclesiastical or civic office 
and that English law alone 
was to be administered and 
solely for the English. This 
absurd enactment, as we now 
see it to be—for it defeated 
its own end— governed 
English policy in Ireland for 
two centuries. Its conse- 
quences were that the Irish, 
instead of gradually merging 
with the English and adopt- 
ing the best of their laws 
and customs, became in- 
creasingly embittered and 
resolved to expel the English 
at all costs—the genesis of 
that long tragic history of 
Irish outrage and English 
repression, itself giving rise 
to new outrage, that was to 
continue into our own time. 
The Statutes of Kilkenny did not even prevent 
the process of ‘‘ degeneracy,” or adoption of Irish 
ways of life and thought by the English settlers 
that it was intended to avert. By the time the 
Statutes were repealed in the time of the Tudors, 
most of the English in Ireland had become 
indistinguishable from the Irish population that 
surrounded them and were so Celtic in outlook and 
sympathy that new waves of colonists had to be 
imported from England and Scotland in order to 
preserve the English hegemony in the country at all. 
The lesson is a hard but simple one. Somehow, 
Europeans and Africans have got to find a way to 
live together in peace in Africa, and they can only 
do so if both feel they are being treated justly. 
Nothing that does not conform to this elementary 
social principle is practicable in the long run. 
And if it is not applied before it becomes too late 
to apply it, the ultimate end of the European in 
Africa seems certain and all the work of Christian 
colonisation and civilisation that has been going 
on in that vast land since the days of Livingstone 
and before will be tragically destroyed and wasted. 
For if the two races cannot live there together in 
amity and mutual trust, it is not likely to be the 
Africans who will be driven from the continent. 


less tense, and that Japan 
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ON HER ARRIVAL IN LONDON FROM SANDRINGHAM ON JANUARY 18: THE QUEEN, WHO IS EXPECTING HER THIRD CHILD, 
SMILING HAPPILY AT THE CROWDS WHO GREETED HER AT LIVERPOOL STREET. 


The Queen, who is expecting her third child in the near future, returned to 
London from ingham, where she has been since before Christmas. She 
is seen here smiling at the delighted crowd at Liverpool Street Station, to which 
she had travelled with the Prince of Wales. The Prince was on his way back 
to school. It was announced last December that the new baby will be born 
at Buckingham Palace. The Queen will be attended during her confinement 


by Sister Helen Rowe, who also attended her at the birth of the Prince of 
Wales and of Princess Anne. The Queen has not been appearing in public sincé 
the conclusion of her Canadian tour last summer. She had to miss the marriage 
of Lady Pamela Mountbatten to Mr. David Hicks, which was attended by 
nearly all the Royal family. Princess Anne, accompanied by Princess Frederika 
of Hanover, returned to London on January 20. 
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ALGERIAN RIOTS: ASTATE OF SIEGE AFTER GENERAL MASSU’S DISMISSAL, 


BUILDING A BARRICADE AGAINST RIOT TROOPS SENT TO DISPERSE THEM: PART OF A CROWD, 
ESTIMATED AT 20,000, WHO HAVE RISEN AGAINST AUTHORITY IN ALGIERS, DEFYING 
DE GAULLE 


(Left. 

THE CELEBRATED 
SOLDIER WHOSE 
ALLEGED STATEMENT 
TO A GERMAN NEWS- 
PAPER, AND SUBSE- 
QUENT DISMISSAL 
FROM HIS POST, HAVE 
LED DIRECTLY TO THE 
PRESENT CRITICAL 
CHALLENGE OF DE 
GAULLE’S AUTHOR. 
ITY: GENERAL MASSU, 
FORMERLY COM- 
MANDER OF THE 
ALGIERS DISTRICT 


(Right.) 

UNREST AND MOUNT- 
ING TENSION WHICH 
LED TO RIOTING AND 
BLOODSHED IN 
ALGIERS FOLLOWING 
THE PROMPT DISMIS- 
SAL OF GENERAL 
MASSU, WHO WAS ONE 
OF THE LEADING 
FIGURES IN THE 
RISING OF MAY 1958, 
WHICH BROUGHT DE 
GAULLE TO POWER. 


SOME OF THE ALGIERS DEMONSTRATORS CARRYING BLACK ENCIRCLED CROSSES—A SYMBOL OF THE “ FRENCH NATIONAL 
FRONT.” PRESIDENT DE GAULLE HAS DESCRIBED THEIR FLAGRANT ACTION AS “A FOUL BLOW TO FRANCE.” 


President de Gaulle has bravely made it quite clear, by his dismissal of General 
Massu, that he does not intend to have his authority openly defied by right-wing 
extremists. General Massu, one of the leading figures in the Algerian revolt 
of 1958, was, until just over a week ago, Commander of the Algiers district. 
Recently the German newspaper Siiddeutsche Zeitung quoted him as having 
said, ‘‘ The Army has the power. It has not shown it so far.... Ina particular 
situation, however, the Army will bring its power into play,”’ and as having 
criticised President de Gaulle’s Algerian policies. A spokesman from Algiers 
later said that Massu denied this interview: this denial, however, seems not 
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A DEMONSTRATION WHICH LED TO STREET FIGHTING, THE DEATH OF NINETEEN PEOPLE AND A STATE 


OF SIEGE IN ALGIERS. TERRITORIALS ARE PROMINENT IN THE CROWD. 


FOLLOWING HIS DISMISSAL: GENERAL MASSU ENTERING THE ELYSEE 
PALACE, IN PARIS, FOR AN INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT DE GAULLE 


to have come from Massu himself. Summoned to Paris, General Massu was 
promptly relieved of his post. This bold dismissal of Algeria’s popular loca! 
hero has now led to what appears to be a direct challenge to de Gaulle’s authority 
On January 24 a crowd of about 20,000, almost entirely Europeans, barricaded 
off an area where the 1958 revolt started and demanded Massu’s return. A 
state of siege was declared by the Commander-in-Chief, General Challe, and in 
the fighting nineteen people were killed. Although many territorials were 
among the demonstrators, the regular army was still claimed to be loyal. 
President de Gaulle has broadcast an appeal to “‘ return to the nation.” 





ON HIS FIRST FULL DAY IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA: MR. MACMILLAN GREETS THE CROWD 
AS HE STEPS FROM HIS CAR BEFORE HIS SPEECH TO THE NATIONAL AFFAIRS ASSOCIATION 


BUSHMAN ROCK PAINTINGS ON THE FARM NEAR SALISBURY, WHICH LADY DOROTHY MACMILLAN VISITED 
DURING THE PRIME MINISTER'S POLITICAL TALKS IN THE CAPITAL OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


AS MR. MACMILLAN SAW IT FROM THE AIR ON HIS WAY TO THE VICTORIA FALLS: THE KARIBA DAM AND 


THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW LAKE 


On January 19 Mr. Macmillan, accompanied by Lady Dorothy Macmillan, 
arrived at Salisbury, in Southern Rhodesia. On the following day he made 
a most important speech to the Rhodesia National Affairs Association in a 
cinema in Salisbury. Here, in order to clear up any confusion about remarks 
he had made at Lagos, he quoted part of the transcript from a tape recording: 
‘The Government of the United Kingdom have made it clear — abundantly 
clear—that we will not remove the protection of the British Government to 
either of the northern territories—Northern Rhodesia or Nyasaland —until 
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MR. MACMILLAN IN AFRICA: SCENES IN 
SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


MAKING HIS SPEECH IN THE CINEMA AT SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, IN WHICH HE MADE 
CLEAR THE U_K. POSITION ABOUT FEDERATION: MR. MACMILLAN WITH (LEFT) SIR ROY WELENSKY 


BETWEEN HER HOST AND HOSTESS, MR. AND MRS. R. M. ATKINSON, LADY DOROTHY 
MACMILLAN AND LADY DALHOUSIE (IN WHITE HAT), WIFE OF THE GOVERNOR. 
GENERAL OF THE FEDERATION, EXAMINE THE ROCK PAINTINGS 


= mo Ne ee 
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STANDING ON THE KARIBA DAM ITSELF: MR. MACMILLAN (RIGHT) WITH 
MR. DUNCAN ANDERSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL POWER BOARD 


it is clear that the expressed wish of these peoples is to enter into a full and 
independent federation."’ These words have reassured many Africans, but 
the Southern Rhodesian wing of the Dominion Party, which forms the Opposi- 
tion in the Southern Rhodesian Legislative Assembly, said that after studying 
Mr. Macmillan’s speech, the party thought that Southern Rhodesia might 
have to consider seceding from the Federation. On January 21 the Prime 
Minister’s party moved on to Lusaka, in Northern Rhodesia, and visited the 
Copperbelt, later staying at the Victoria Falls before leaving for Nyasaland. 
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C= lesson I learnt as a military 
correspondent in war was that 
you must not predict a reverse for 
your own side; you must reserve such 
explanations as you can find until the 
reverse has been suffered. I had this 
poe aa em Rr UN 

yprus Conference in London a fort- 
pe I did aelehaubtiahdien 
would be little time to spare if the declaration 
of independence were to be made on February 19. 
In fact, it looked as though the programme had 
been highly optimistic, as it has proved. We 
have not yet reached February 19, but the 
declaration involves the drafting of a Bill, which 
might take up to ten days. The Conference 
having met with a serious check, it was therefore 
decided to postpone it, to defer the declaration 
for a month, and also to postpone the elections 


in Cyprus. 


The haste was due to the fact that February 19 
was the anniversary of the agreement that the 
independence of Cyprus should be reached within 
a year. The time-limit may well have led to 
an undue reduction of an earlier stage in the 
work. Long-drawn-out and even tiresome as the 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE POSTPONED CYPRUS CONFERENCE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the discussions on these lines are permanently 
closed. As I wrote in the previous article, we may 
disregard the scoffers in this country who declare 
that the bases have no military value. The 
Government has been told by its military advisers 
that it needs them and that they must be 
efficiently controlled. It would not otherwise 
have acted as it has. 


The Cypriot President-elect has come under 
fresh criticism in this country, after a period in 
which his conduct had been widely praised. It 
has been said that his policy at the Conference 
has been dictated by determination to maintain 
his popularity in the island. Well, I have no 
doubt that Archbishop Makarios wants to be 
popular and to take back a solution which will 
maintain his prestige. The fact remains that for 
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that this majority represents the most 
intelligent and best-balanced elements 
in Cyprus. There is amonth tospare, but 
I am inclined to think that delay much 
exceeding that would be dangerous. 


Writing six days ahead of 
publication, I may be overtaken 
by events, so that all I can do is to 

point out the situation as now known to m« 
The Conference is over, but discussions are con- 
tinuing. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has gone to fulfil 
an engagement in Strasbourg, but Mr. Profumo, 
his understudy, is a master of this subject. There 
still seemed to be an air of optimism, but then, 
as we now know, there was too much of it at the 
start. Archbishop Makarios may propose—or 
have proposed when these lines are read—what it 
is now fashionable in diplomatic circles to call a 
“* package deal,” the theory behind which appears 
to be that if you put enough welcome items into 
your package they will cause a phial of pills to 
be regarded with less disfavour. On January 20 
he and Dr. Kutchuk, the Vice-President-elect, 
visited Lord Home, Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, to discuss the future relations 
between Cyprus and the Commonwealth. 





DEPLORING ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE WEST GERMAN BUNDESTAG, BONN: PROFESSOR CARLO SCHMID, A DEPUTY PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER, DELIVERING A STATEMENT TO PARLIAMENT. 


In == joint statement read by Professor Carlo Schmid, the Bundestag declared that the | 
t outbreaks of neo-Nazi and anti-Semitic vandalism were a disgrace to Western | 

Germany, and that this disgrace was in no way lessened by similar outbreaks in other 
Later, it was made known that the Bundestag would make more money 


preliminaries had been, it is probable that more 
time could usefully have been given to diplomatic 
exchanges before sitting down to face the detailed 
agenda of a Conference such as this, with plenary 
sessions of five delegations. In some ways the 
ground had been well prepared already, but the 
big obstacle had not been appreciably diminished 
in size. 


By now, everyone who has taken the slightest 
interest in the subject is aware that this obstacle 
concerns the future of British military bases. 
It is thus a matter which concerns exclusively 
Britain and the islanders, and as regards the 
latter almost exclusively the Greek Cypriots. 
The British contention is that sovereign power 
within the areas reserved for bases is a necessity. 
It is not the principle which has met with opposi- 
tion but the size of the areas demanded. Actual 
installations, including camps, cover only about 
a tenth of this area, which is 120 square miles. 
The Cypriots have been pre to admit that 
36 square miles at most should be allotted as a 
background and placed under British sovereign 
power. 


The area considered necessary by the British 
is valuable land, though the population is small. 
We know that the Conference discussed the possi- 
bility of whether the area representing the 
difference between the British demand and the 
Cypriot limit could be administered on terms of 
less than full British sovereignty but with guaran- 
teed facilities. The offer was clearly considered 
inadequate, though this does not mean to say that 





> standing figure in Cyprus. 


the better part of a year he has generally been 
regarded in this country, in Cyprus, and actually 
in Turkey, as having worked with skill and in a 
spirit of moderation, and having thus become an 
asset to the future of the island and the relations 
between the States concerned with that future. 


If this has been so, then his popularity and 
prestige, without which he could not maintain 
his position against some determined foes, are 
important factors to us as well as to himself. 
I am not prepared to discuss the question whether 
or not he has striven to drive too hard a bargain 
in this particular instance, nor to speculate on 
whether or not he is indispensable. What is 
certain is that at the present time he is the out- 
The closure of the 
London Conference on January 18 does not 
destroy all hope of a relatively early settlement, 
and the Archbishop may be expected to play a 
prominent part in it if it is reached. 


Meanwhile, we have to bear in mind that it 
has to face opposition which a long delay might 
be expected to reinforce. In Greece, General 
Grivas has opposed any hint of compromise, and 
though public opinion may have become some- 
what tired of him, he might be able to revive 
the credit formerly attributed to his views. In 
Cyprus the last show-down ended in a striking 
victory for Archbishop Makarios, but the mal- 
contents displayed a certain strength, with support 
from more than one political quarter. It seems 
to me that time is the only enemy, that a settle- 
ment is keenly desired by the vast majority, and 
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available for political fate in youth groups. A ey ae tee said 
that there was more evidence of Communist activity in th dali 
than of activity by the extreme Right-Wing organisations. Three men at arrested 
near Hanover were found to have connections with Eastern Europe. 





Apart from the bases, this is about the most 
important question which was still awaiting 
solution. The Archbishop is believed to take the 
line that the alternatives were membership or a 
break, that he preferred the former, but that 
he could not assent to a mere “ association.” 
Admittance to membership requires the assent of 
other members. It might possibly be obtained 
before the meeting of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference in early May, but this would 
be the most convenient and satisfactory occasion 
for its discussion. There is no reason to suppose 
that the project would meet with serious ob- 
jections, but, as I hinted in my former article, 
admission is not, and should not be, regarded as 
a formality. 


Once again, I would point out that what 
I now write may become outdated by events 
before it is published, though I hope the analysis 
may be of some use. I have not returned to the 
question of the constitution, so widely debated 
last year. This is mainly a domestic matter, and 
is not likely to lead to trouble, but the constitution 
is so intricate that further discussions on it have 
been arranged with a distinguished Swiss authority 
on the subject. All that remains to be said is that 
we must hope to see the heat which might have 
been engendered, but which has, in fact, been 
avoided, kept out till the end. Whatever may 
have been our views of the past bitter contro- 
versies, we do not want them back. The 
postscript must be that if I have been too 
cautious, I shall be delighted to see it proved 
by events. 











JAN 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—I. 


O.F.S., SOUTH AFRICA. THE COLLAPSED VENTILATION SHAFT AT THE COALBROOK COLLIERY, WHERE O.F.S., SOUTH AFRICA. A DESPERATE ATTEMPT TO SAVE THE 
SOME 609 DENERS WERE TRAPVED AFTER A HUGE FALL OF ROCK. 440 MINERS TRAPPED UNDERGROUND AT THE COALBROOK COLLIERY 

On January 21, a huge underground fall of rock, which also caused the collapse of a ventilation shaft, trapped THE HUGE DIAMOND DRILL BEING INSTALLED 

6 European miners at Cly ear Coalbrook, Orange Free State. As a 


some 434 desdale Colliery, n 
test bape ef censue’s Glemend Gxlll wan brought to deill a bescheln. 


~ CUBA. AT THE TELEVISION STUDIO WHERE HE HAD JUST INTERRUPTED HAVANA, CUBA. EXPELLED FROM CUBA FOR INTERRUPTING THE PRIME MINISTER 

ON TELEVISION : THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR, SENOR DE LOJENDIO, ESCORTED TO THE AIRPORT 

On January 21, = television programme, the Prime Minister, Dr. Castro, made interrupted and protested against the accusation. The cameras broke off, but the sound 
continued and listeners could hear an altercation in the course of which Dr. Castro recalied 


accusations that. the Government was aiding Cuba's enemies. The Spanish 
Ambassador, jendio, Marques de Vellisca, who was in the studio, angrily his Ambassador from Madrid and forthwith expelled Sefior de Lojendio. 


VIRGINIA, U. S.A. AFTER A JOURNEY OF SEVEN MILES INTOSPACE:AU.S. VIRGINIA, U.S.A. TECHNICIANS AT WALLOPS STATION OPENING THE PRESSUR ; CHAMBER OF THE 

MARINE HELICOPTER RETURNING WITH THE RECOVERED SPACE CAPSULE. SPACE CAPSULE IN WHICH A FEMALE RHESUS MONKEY MADE A SUCCESSFUL SPACE FLIGHT 

On posuere 28, 21, a two-and-a-half-year-old female Rhesus monkey, called ‘‘ Miss Sam'’ and rocket then took the capsule on at a much greater speed to a height of seven miles. Then 

——. about 6 Ib., was placed in a 125-Ib. cylinder packed with instruments to record a parachute was released and the capsule returned to the sea, where it was recovered by a 
reactions and fired to | a height of three miles above the Virginia coast; an escape helicopter. ‘‘ Miss Sam,'’ when released, was said to be “ frisky and full of the old nick.” 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—II. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. FOR SKIMMING OVER WATER CANTON OF FRIBOURG, SWITZERLAND. FitteD {| MONTE CARLO. A VISITOR TO THE ANNUAL INVENTORS’ 
AT HIGH SPEED: MOTORISED WATER-SKIS BEING DEMON- | WITH A LAMP BY ITS OWNER AS A WARNING TO MOTORISTS IN CONGRESS: “COSMOS,” A ROBOT, BEING SEEN TO THE 
STRATED ON THE HUDSON RIVER, WITH MANHATTAN IN {| FOG: A LEADER COW WEARING A BATTERY-POWERED HEADLAMP BEST ADVANTAGE AS HE TAKES A STROLL ALONG A 
THE BACKGROUND. THEY WERE AMONG THE EXHIBITS { AS WELL AS THE MORE FAMILIAR BELL. THE FARMER HAS BOULEVARD. MANY OF THE MOBILE EXHIBITS WERE 
AT THE RECENT NATIONAL MOTOR-BOAT EXHIBITION. } LOST MANY COWS THROUGH ACCIDENTS IN FOG. SEEN IN A SIMILAR WAY ON THE STREETS. 


| 


ANKARA AIRPORT, TURKEY. THE SCATTERED WRECKAGE OF A SCANDINAVIAN NEW “DELHI, INDIA. A GARLANDED PRESIDENT VOROSHILOV OF RUSSIA, ON AN 
CARAVELLE JET AIRLINER WHICH CRASHED INTO A HILLSIDE. FORTY-TWO WERE KILLED. OFFICIAL STATE VISIT, BEING GREETED BY PRESIDENT PRASAD AT THE AIRPORT 
There were no survivors of this terrible disaster and bodies and pieces of wreckage were spread } Looking on at the warm handshake are Mr. Nehru (extreme left) with Mr. Kozlov, a First 
over half a mile of the hillside into which the airliner plunged. A delegation of experts from six Deputy Prime Minister, to his left, and Mrs. Furtseva, a member of the Praesidium of the 
nations has been B carrying out an snvestign! ion. Comenuniet Party to the extreme right. homed visit was to last sixteen het 
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MONTE CARLO, MONACO. THE WINNERS OF THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL va a 

RALLY, W. SCHOCK AND R. MOLL, SPEEDING UP AN INCLINE IN THE MOUNTAIN COURSE. THE I ROYAL PALACE, MONACO. THREE YEARS OLD: PRINCESS CAROLINE OF MONACO, 

Walter Schock and Rolf Moll, who won the Rally in a Mercedes-Benz, came out of WHO WAS CELEBRATING HER THIRD BIRTHDAY, WITH HER BROTHER, PRINCE ALBERT. 

their final mountain lap with a loss of only 30 —_—_. Heavy penalties are imposed Princess Caroline, who appears to be discussing her toy dog with her brother, is already learning 

in this demanding 180-mile Alpine circuit, ¥- [5 twelve drivers were penalised French and English—speaking the latter language with her parents and French with her nurse. 
fewer than 1000 trial. Prince Albert will be two in March. 
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WHERE SHIPS, HOUSES AND ROAD-SIGNS JOIN COMPANY: A SCENE ON THE ISLAND OF TEXEL AFTER THE RECENT SEVERE STORMS AND FLOODING 


uFte 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. WATCHING FOR LOOTERS: SOME OF THE 400 DUTCH SOLDIERS WHO HAVE RECENTLY BEEN GUARDING THE FLOODED SUBURB OF TUINDORP OOSTZAAN 


A SEA INVASION IN THE LOW COUNTRIES: SCENES OF RECENT FLOODING, AND A GUARD AGAINST LOOTING. 


Holland has continued to suffer from the recent bad weather. Last week 
we published photographs of the flooding caused in the Amsterdam 
suburb of Tuindorp Oostzaan. One of the photographs above shows the 
floodwater there still high, and troops stationed on guard against looters. 
In other parts of the country severe storms have caused a few small 
vessels to sink, others to run aground, and three further ships to collide. 


A number of dykes have been breached, and it has been reported that 
“an enormous amount of damage has been done.’’ The Dutch islands 
have been among the worst to suffer; notably Walcheren, where sandbags 
and tarpaulins have been used to seal the gaps in the dykes. Texel. has 
also suffered flooding, as one of the above photographs shows, while 
another victim is Tiengemeten, an island in South Holland province. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—IV. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA. THE NEW GAME PRESERVATION AND HUNTING ASSOCIATION VESSEL, 
ERICA, AFTER HER NAMING CEREMONY, ON LAKE KARIBA FOR A DEMONSTRATION RESCUE. 
NORTHERN RHODESIA. AN, OFFICER OF THE WATER DEVELOPMENT AND In the centre for 
IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT MOVING HOUSE IN THE BANGWEULU SWAMPS. 
The Bangweulu swamps and lakes cover about 3000 square miles. The economic 
potential of the area is being studied and the officers involved when moving to another 
part put their houses on rafts and the tug Mastiff undertakes the removals. 


HAWAII. PHOTOGRAPHING THE MOLTEN LAVA FROM A FOOT 

NEWS PHOTOGRAPHERS SNAPPING THE DESTRUCTIVE LAVA FLOW 

OF MT. KILAUEA, REPORTED IN OUR LAST ISSUE. AN ATTEMPT HAS BEEN MADE 
TO TURN THE FLOW WITH EARTH DYKES. 


LAKE MICHIGAN, U.S.A. LIKE THE GHOSTS OF WATER-LILY PADS: A STRANGE PATTERN 

FORMED IN A CHICAGO SMALL BOAT HARBOUR AND CAUSED BY CRUSTED SNOW ATTACHED TO THE 

PEAKS OF THIN ICE FORMING RAPIDLY ON RIPPLING WATER. READERS MAY REMEMBER A SIMILAR 
PATTERN IN MUD REPRODUCED ON OCTOBER 3: UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 8. 


WEST BERLIN. NAZI RECORDS—IN THE DOCUMENT CENTRE NEAR THE GRUNEWALD. THIS WEST BERLIN. AMONG THE FILES OF HITLER'S FORMER S.S. OFFICERS AND 
IMMENSE MASS OF MATERIAL IS NOT YET FULLY CATALOGUED. STORM TROOPS—CUSTODIANS OF THE U.S. DOCUMENTS CENTRE. 

In our last issue we referred to the U.S. documents centre in West Berlin, in which masses the Bonn Government, but it is said that much of the information contained in the centre 

of Nazi records are stored and to which, it has been stated, newspapermen were denied is available elsewhere and, moreover, that it remains available to Governments allied to 

access. Not unnaturally these records have been of increased interest in view of the recent the United States, including the Federal Government, and also, it is believed, to research 


! 
| 
wave of anti-Semitic incidents. The U.S, State Department has been reluctant toembarrass | students recommended by those Governments. 
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“THE GREEK HISTORIANS.” SELECTED AND EDITED By M. I. FINLEY.* 


THE FATHERS OF HISTORY. 
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An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


ROM classical times succeeding generations 
F have attempted, with greater or less success, 
to arrive at a definition of Histdry, and to lay 
down rules for the guidance of those who write it. 
So long ago as the first century of the Christian 
era Dionysius of Halicarnassus wrote his history 
of Rome “in the pursuit of truth and honesty,” 
and he defined History as philosophy teaching by 
example; this view was quoted with approval by 
Bolingbroke 1700 years later. In the 16th century 
Sir Walter Raleigh gave it as his opinion that 
“the councils to which Time is not called, Time 
will not ratify,” and this sentiment was later 
confirmed by Mark Pattison in the words, “‘ A man 
who does not know what has been thought by 
those who have gone before him is sure to set an 
undue value upon his own ideas."" More recently 
the Swiss thinker, Gonzague de Reynold, went 
even further when he wrote, “ History is an 
avenue of tombs, and in each of them is crumbling 
away the body of a nation which has died because 
it was untrue to itself and to 
its destiny.” 

These observations may be 
said to represent the traditional, 
one might almost say the tradi- 
tionalist, view of History, and 
of the four historians who are 
the subject of this volume 
they represent the point of view 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Polybius. From the earliest 
times until the latter part of 
the 17th century the approach 
tended to be narrative, personal, 
and artistic: the writing of 
History was also largely the 
writing of contemporary 
History: there were, indeed, 
chronicles of earlier periods, but 
they were not History as such. 
No great work set out to 
portray the story of the past 
from some remote point and 
trace the principle, or elucidate 
the theories, of the problems 
which constantly occur in the 
records of mankind. In effect, 
the great historical writers of 
antiquity and of the Middle 
Ages were primarily concerned 
with their contemporaries and 
immediate forbears. 


If this was their weakness, 
it was also their strength. They 
may have written what can 
be termed without disrespect 
literary histories; they may 
have made little or no attempt 
to verify their statements; and 
they may have entirely over- 
looked the value of research: 
but they give us real and vivid 
pictures of the times of which 
they are writing, and the figures 
they portray are clear ,and 
definite. In this respect Thucy- 
dides joins hands across the 
centuries with Clarendon. The 
outline is nowhere blurred—it is 
firm and steady; they paint a 
picture the details of which can 
at once be comprehended; there is no hesitation 
and no doubt—every line’ which they draw is of 
importance. It is true that it was customary to 
put into the mouths of heroes and villains speeches 
which were the invention of the historian, but it is 
possible by means of the imaginary speech to 
delineate character easily and well, while to the 
reader the speech was never anything except 
imaginary. Above all, the writer was not appealing 
to a public of specialists; his readers liked their 
History written as literature. 


Xenophon comes into a slightly different 
category. Mr. Finley dismisses the Hellenica as 
“very unreliable, tendentious, dishonest, dreary 
to read, and rarely illuminating on broader issues.” 
He continues: 

Such talents as Xenophon had lay elsewhere, and 
that is why in this volume he is represented not by the 


The Breathalyzer, which was seen in America by the Minister of Trans 


Hellenica but by the Anabasis, the long story of the 
expedition of some ten thousand Greek mercenaries 
into the interior of the Persian Empire in support of 
an unsuccessful palace revolt, and of their difficult 
and exciting retreat. Xenophon was an officer on 
this march, and his account is superb. That kind of 
contemporary history he could master, but not the 
broader canvas. 


The Anabasis will bear comparison with 
Sir Winston Churchill’s “‘ The River War "’ since 
both convey the day-to-day impressions of war- 
fare as portrayed by particularly vivid writers who 
took part in the operations they describe, but the 
Greek was also writing for a purpose; “‘ there is,”’ 
as Mr. Finley points out, “‘ nothing modest about 
the way in which Xenophon’s wisdom, leadership, 
and general indispensability are portrayed in the 
Anabasis."" In this he approximates closely to 
Julius Cesar, who under the guise of History 
wrote what in reality is a mere apology for his 
own career. The same applies to many a statesman 





FOR TESTING MOTORISTS SUSPECTED OF DRIVING UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF DRINK: 
AN AMERICAN MACHINE, WHICH HAS BEEN SHOWN IN LONDON. THE SUSPECTED DRIVER BREATHES INTO THE 
TUBE AND THE APPARATUS MEASURES THE AMOUNT OF ALCOHOL PRESENT IN THE BLOOD. 


of more recent times. Their works do not 
constitute real History in any accepted sense of 
the term, though they may well be the raw 
material of it. Amy student of the period with 
which they deal will neglect what they have 
written at his peril, but he will check their facts 
and conclusions while asking himself ‘‘ Cui bono ?"’ 


Polybius, im-his opening paragraph, expresses 
the opinion that “ knowledge of the past is the 
readiest means men can have of correcting their 
conduct,”’ and here he is in conflict with Ortega y 
Gasset, who went so far as to assert, ‘‘ Our life . . . 
can find no direction from the past. It has to 
discover its own destiny.’ Comte held much the 
same view, while Henry Ford is credited with the 
bold statement that “‘ History is bunk.” Truly it 
is not an exact science, and the historian who 
claims to be able to predict the future in any 
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THE BREATHALYZER, 


rr, Mr. Ernest Marples, on his recent 
It is already used in the U. by the police on drivers suspected 
This machine is said to be preferred to the blood test by doctors. 
The report by the B.M.A. on dealing with this problem has recently been published. 


duced on this page are not from the book under review. 











detail does not 
know his own 
business. Even 
the ablest can- 
not foretell the 
result of any par- 
ticular political, 
social, or 
economic experi- 
ment in the way, 
or to the extent, 
that a scientist 
can in his sphere, 








THE EDITOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: DR. M. I. FINLEY 
Dr. Moses Finley, who was born in 
New York in 1912, is a Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and a 
University Lecturer in Greek History 
and Civilisation. He was educated at 
Syracuse and Columbia Universities 
for the reason and he has already published oe 
that the his- books, ‘The World of Odysseu: 
torian is dealing _ studies in — and Credit in 
o ; neient thens.”’ e is also e 
with man while author of many articles in learned 
the scientist is journals on ancient history and law. 
dealing with 


matter. On the other hand, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that Polybius and Mark 
Pattison are nearer the truth 
than Ortega y Gasset: because 
the leaders of mankind have 
too often gone down to disaster 
through neglect of the lessons 
of History, this does not mean 
that the lessons were not 
available had they cared to 
study them. History may not 
be an exact science, but it can, 
all the same, to some extent 
perform the functions of a 
signpost. 


Mr. Finley has made a good 
job of his editing and selecting, 
and all the great passages from 
his four historians are here, 
such as the Funeral Speech of 
Pericles, and the description 
of the plague at Athens; nor 
has he forgotten the well-known 
lines of Xenophon: 


But as the noise still increased 
as they drew nearer, and as those 
who came up from time to time 
kept running at full speed to join 
those who were continually shout- 
ing, the cries becoming louder as 
the men became more numerous, 
it appeared to Xenophon that it 
must be something of very great 
moment Mounting his horse, 
therefore, and taking with him 
Lycius and the cavalry, he 
hastened forward to give aid, when 
presently they heard the soldiers 
shouting, “The sea, the sea!” 
and cheering on one another. 


In not dissimilar circum- 
stances that scene was to be 


repeated at Corunna and 
Dunkirk. 

In some ways the most 
interesting of Mr. Finley's 


historians was Herodotus, who 
was long sneered at by our 
ancestors as little more than a 
purveyor of fairy-tales. We 
are wiser to-day, and the more 
we know about the events and 
places he described the more 
nearly we find that he approximated to the truth, 
howéver strange at first sight may appear the 
stories which he had to tell. 


This book will clearly make the greatest appeal 
to those who have forgotten their Greek and to 
those who never knew any, but it can be thoroughly 
recommended to all sections of the reading public 
who agree with Disraeli that “‘ great deeds are 
great legacies, and work with wondrous usury 
By what man has done we learn what man can 
do, and gauge the power and prospects of our 
race." It is also to be hoped that the book's 
reception will be such as to encourage Mr. Finley 
to do for the Roman historians what he has done 
in these pages for the Greek. 


*“ The Greek Historians.” By M. I. Finley 
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YOUNG MUSICIANS 
WITH A FUTURE: 
THE LONDON 
SCHOOLS’ 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA AND 
THE LONDON 
SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS’ GIRLS’ 
CHOIR SEEN 
TOGETHER AT 
THEIR RECENT 
CONCERT AT 
THE ROYAL 
FESTIVAL HALL. 


TH London Schools’ Symphony 

Orchestra, a holiday rehearsal 
course, made up of enthusiastic 
young players, aged eleven upwards, 
and of penior holders of scholar- 
ships at Music Institutions, gave a 
fine concert at the Royal Festival 
Hall on January 18, under their 
conductor, Dr. Leslie Russell. Most 
of those who attended the course 
took part in the concert, which 
included both orchestral and choral 
music. In “ Three Finnish Folk 
Songs,”’ sung in an English transla- 
tion, the London Secondary Schools’ 
Girls’ Choir gave a performance of 
high quality, as did Miss Eileen 
Broster as soloist in Rachmaninoff’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in C Minor. 
Other works included Weber’s 
popular overture to “‘ Euryanthe " 
and Mozart's delightful Concerto 
in D for Horn, with Mr. Ronald 
Harris as soloist. The orchestra, 
which owes its existence to the 
London County Council's policy of 
free instruction in music in its 
schools, normally gives three con- 
certs a year, only one of which is 
public. All instruments are lent free, 
and the standard of playing is 
extremely high. The orchestra, which 
numbered 175 at the present course 
—132 of whom took part in the 
concert—often makes foreign tours, 
and in 1958 it visited Suffolk, where 
much success was had. Although 
both choir and orchestra are shown 
together in our photograph, they 
did not actually perform together 

at the concert. 


Photograph specially taken for ‘ The 
Illustrated London News" by Houston 
Rogers. 
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DIGGING OUT TRAFFIC THAT WAS ALMOST COMPLETELY BURIED IN THE SNOW: THE SCENE AT THE MAIN ROAD NEAR BUCKIE. 
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SHOWING THE DEPTH OF THE SNOW IN WHICH CARS WERE TRAPPED: A COMPLETELY CHOKED ROAD NEAR COUPAR ANGUS ON JANUARY 20. 


WHERE BEAUTY AND DANGER COME TOGETHER: THE DAZZLINGLY SNOW-COVERE 


After one of the most brilliant summers for several years, Nature is now restoring 
the balance by the extremities of this present winter. These aerial photographs 


it was forced to stop. One of the most tragic stories is that of a fourteen-year- 
old schoolgirl, Elizabeth Lawson, whose body was found within sight of her hom 


from Scotland, amazingly beautiful as they are, also show the dangers of these 


blizzards. Towns and villages have been cut off, six people have died in the 
snow, at one point forty roads were blocked and traffic has been buried where 





two days after she was declared missing in the blizzard of January 20. It wa 
reported on January 22 that every road in Sutherland was blocked. An A.A 
warning said: “ The effects of this blizzard on road communications in Scotlané 


vehicles 
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e WHERE THE SNOW WAS PLOUGHED UP TO ALLOW ANIMALS TO GET AT FODDER: STRANGE PATTERNS ON AN ABERDEENSHIRE FIELD 
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THE FIGHT TO KEEP THE ROADS OPEN: MEN AND A SNOW-PLOUGH ATTACKING A HEAVY DRIFT ON THE MAIN ROAD OUTSIDE FORFAR 


OUNTRYSIDE OF SCOTLAND WHERE SIX PEOPLE HAVE DIED IN RECENT BLIZZARDS. 


are probably the most disastrous in motoring history." One can well believe road open, were overcome. Thirty-five passengers spent sixteen hours on a 
that statement on looking at these aerial pictures which show drifts of snow up stranded train at Newmachar, Aberdeenshire. It was thought at one time they 
to 9 ft. deep and cars and lorries stuck fast in its grip. On the road between would have to be rescued by R.A.F. helicopter but they were saved by a rescue 


train. Among the other deaths reported was that of Miss Lizzie Taylor, a post- 
woman of Gight, near Fyvie, who was overcome by the blizzard on her round. 


Blairgowrie and the Devil's Elbow on January 19, which was lined with stranded 
vehicles, an A.A. patrol and two snow-ploughs, which were fighting to keep the 
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A RAILWAY CRASH; A SNOWBOUND TRAIN ; 
AND A NEW STAND FOR ASCOT. 


WHERE THIRTY-FIVE PEOPLE WERE “ MAROONED ” FOR SIXTEEN HOURS: A SNOWBOUND TRAIN TO A CRASH IN WHICH FIVE WERE KILLED AND NINE INJURED: THE WRECKED COACHES OF THE 
ABERDEEN IMMOBILE NEAR NEW MACHAR STATION. GLASGOW-LONDON EXPRESS WHICH “a i. pt agente eap 
Passengers were forced to wait from noon on Tuesday, January 19, until 4 a.m. the following The crash, which occurred half a mile north o! ‘orkshire, and in a snowstorm, 
day, when they were rescued by a train. The blizzard, which swept across north > ~ a blocked was believed to have been caused by a coupling rod, which broke away from the express 
four main lines in Aberdeenshire, and other trains were halted by drifts. and fouled the passing goods train, whose engine was derailed. 
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HOW THE NEW TATTERSALLS STAND AT ASCOT WILL LOOK. THE STRUCTURE WILL REPLACE THE 
ALEXANDRA AND GRAND TIER STANDS. 
The new stand is of American style and will cost about {£1,000,000. Work was expected to 
begin after the July meeting and may be completed by June, 1961. A feature is the canopy roof 
without supporting columns. ¢ chief architect is Mr. E. V. Collins. 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST FIGHTING VESSEL: THE ROYAL NAVY'S BRAVE BORDERER. , 
We regret that we omitted to provide a key to Brave Borderer in our issue of January 16. The 
complete key is as follows: 1, Stern shelf to prevent Spray entering exhaust pipes; 2, Exhaust 
cover flaps (open position) ; 3, Engine exha’ iets ; 40-mm. ae gun; 5, 5a and Sb, 
Ammunition lockers; 6, Starboard engine exhaust pi 7, Starboard Proteus ‘marine gas 
turbine; 8, Engine room; 9, Air intake to turbine casing; 10, eae exhaust; 11, lla and 
11b, 21-in. Torpedoes ; 12, Compass ; 13, Radar scanner; 14, Bridge; 15, Helmsman; 16, Covered 
gangway; 17, Action information office: 18, Fuel tanks: 19, Ward room; 20, Galley; 21, Crew's ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MODEL OF THE NW ASCOT STAND WHICH WAS ON SHOW IN LONDON. 
quarters; 22, 40-mm. Bofors gun; 23, Hatch; 24, Anchor stowed. THE STAND WILL BE 560 FT. LONG AND WILL HOLD 13,000 RACEGOERS. 
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DISCOVERED COATED IN WHITEWASH: A LIFE-SIZE MADONNA AND CHILD CARVED IN OAK (CIRCA 1200). 


of negotiation. The Madonna has a softness whose gentleness and beauty 
owe much to the oak of which she is carved. It is a style which reigned 
during the time of Philippe-Auguste (1180-1223) and of which only a few 
examples, apart from this, survive—in St. Omer, Liége and Sens. Dr. Swar- 
zenski, of the Museum of Fine Arts, suggests a connection between this Madonna 
and certain carvings in the transepts of the Cathedral of Chartres. 


In looking at this Madonna we can recapture the spirit of that miraculous 
age in France when the great cathedrals of the Ile-de-France were being 
built. It was discovered coated in whitewash in a derelict chapel in Nor- 
mandy. Goering’s agents took it to Germany where the whitewash was 
removed in Cologne. Much of the original colouring has been preserved. 
Now it has been bought by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, after four years 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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ASSYRIAN ROYAL TREASURES—IN IVORY AND METAL—OF 2700 YEARS AG). 





FLORAL DESIGNS IN IVORY: DEEPLY-CUT PALMETTES IN SYRIAN 

STYLE, 3} by 3} ins. (9 by 9.5 cm.); FROM A SET OF OPEN-WORK PANELS 

IN THE ROYAL SUITE, PERHAPS WRENCHED FROM A THRONE 
3 ins. [7.5 cm.) square approx. 


. stilted 5 Rel gti nity 


IVORIES FROM A ROYAL BEDSTEAD: (LEFT) A BEARDED MAN, 
CARRYING A CLUB, SEIZES A “LILY”; HE STRIDES BAREFOOT 
OVER THE FRONDS OF A SUN-DISC. (c. 8j by 2] ins. [21.2 by 7.4 cm.)) 


A SILVER BOWL, ENGRAVED WITH GOATS AND PLANTS : TWENTY-FOUR HAMMERED GADROONS 
EACH TERMINATING IN A LION'S HEAD FORM THE BASE Diameter: 4] ins. (12.5 cm 


The objects illustrated in colour on these two pages (writes Professor M. E. L. 
Mallowan) were all found at Fort Shalmaneser, Nimrud, the military capital 
of ancient Assyria, in the course of excavations undertaken by the British 
School of Archzology in Iraq during its ninth campaign in 1958. Finds 
from the same building have been described in previous issues of The Illus- 
trated London News, and others may be expected to appear later. So rich 
and varied have been the treasures recovered from within the fortress that 
it may yet require several years before the task of cleaning and reconstituting 
all of them is finished. This selection of ivories and metal objects has recently 
been made from the work achieved in the laboratories of the Iraq Antiquities 
Department by Sayid Akram Shukri, assisted by Ali Nakshabandi. With the 
exception of the two floral panels, the remainder of the ivories were found 
in a store-room where a considerable number of bedsteads had been stacked. 
The carvings consisted of ivory veneer on wood, and the finish and artistry 
of the workmanship were superb. After the fortress was sacked in 612 B.C. 
it seems that when the carnage was over, squatters returned to the building. 
In spite of a great conflagration, many of the walls stood to a considerable 


(Height 4} ims. [12 cm.) ) 


sree 0. xm ant 


STRIPS OF OPEN-WORK IVORY. RUNNING AND BROWSING DEER, 

AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF PALMETTE TREES. BEAUTIFULLY 

RENDERED, WITH VIVACITY AND SPIRIT, THESE CARVINGS ARE 
UNIQUE. (Height of each strip ¢. 1} ins. (4.5 cm 


A BRONZE STATUETTE OF THE LUCKY BOW-LEGGED 
DWARF, BES. USUALLY NAKED IN EGYPT, AT THE 
ASSYRIAN COURT HE WAS CLOTHED WITH THE LOIN- 
(RIGHT) ELABORATELY-CLAD FEMALE SIMILARLY POISED. CLOTH OF RESPECTABILITY. 


GRASPS THE MAGIC TREE, THE OTHER THE CIRCLE OF RIGHTEOUS. 
NESS, PERHAPS SHOWING THAT HER AUTHORITY DERIVES FROM 
THE WINGED SUN-DISC OVERHEAD. (c. 8} by 4] ims. (21 by 11 cm. 


THE BASE OF THE SAME BOWL, SHOWING GADROONED LIONS AND PEAR-SHAPED DROPS 
OVERLAID WITH GOLD. DATE ABOUT 740 B.C. FOUND HIDDEN UNDER THE PALACE FLOOR 


height and some rooms were cleared to shelter survivors. At this time an 
attempt was made, it seems, to salvage a few of the treasures that were still 
deemed to be worthy of repair. This accounts for the preservation of the 
splendid Royal bed-heads which had been fortunate enough to escape the 
Babylonian and Median bonfires. These beds, however, were never recon- 
stituted because apparently marauders pillaged the place again and put the 
squatters to flight. Hence this set of ivories remained hidden beneath the 
collapsed débris from roof and walls. The unique silver bowl owes its sur- 
vival to the fact that it was concealed in a pit at the time of the sack, and 
whoever buried it did not survive to return to recover the loot from its hiding- 
place. It is possible that this remarkable vessel may have been part of the 
booty secured by Sargon in the course of his famous eighth campaign to 
Urartu, ancient Armenia, in the year 714 B.C. The technique of gadrooned 
lions recurs on two Urartian helmets of about 750 B.C. and gives us an 
approximate date for the treasure. Similarly, the magnificent chariot panel 
(opposite page) can on stylistic grounds be dated 720-730 B.C., and it seems 
that the rest of the hoard belongs approximately to that period also. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


HUGE IVORIES FROM THE KING’S 


THIS SUPERBLY-CARVED IVORY PANEL, ABOUT 2 
RIDING DOWN AND KILLING WILD BULLS. 


THIS IVORY BED-HEAD DEPICTS A BEARDED KING (?) SEATED ON A CUSHIONED STOOL, HIS FEET ON A BULL TABOURET. 


WINGED GENII CARRY BUCKETS AND PLUCK FRUIT. YOUNG ATTENDANT WARRIORS CLA 


The work of cleaning and reconstituting the magnificent sets of ivory bed- 
steads discovered in a store-room of Fort Shalmaneser, Nimrud, has been 
proceeding steadily ever since 1958, when the British School of Archzology 
in Iraq concluded its ninth expedition to the site. The unique objects illus- 


trated here are all in the Iraq Museum, Baghdad, and these coloured photo- 
graphs were taken with the co-operation of Sayid Antran, of the Antiquities 


Department. The chariot-scene, part of a much larger composition, is of the 
utmost importance, for certain details; the crew of four men in a cab, form 





ILLUSTRATED 


BEDS—SPLENDID FINDS 


2 FT. LONG, FROM FORT SHALMANESER, NIMRUD, WAS MADE «. 730-720 B.C. IT 
NOTE THE ARCHER WEARING LEATHER ARM-PROTECTOR AND FINGER-GUARDS; ARMOURED HORSE-CLOTH; AND 
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FROM NIMRUD. 
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DEPICTS FOUR MEN IN A FURIOUSLY-DRIVEN CHARIOT 
DECORATED ELLIPTICAL YOKE-POLE. 
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HE RAISES A CUP TOWARDS THE SACRED TREE. PR 


N COATS OF MAIL BEAR ORYX AND STAG Measurements overall: ¢. 28] by 18) ins. [72 by 46 


of the wheel-hub, yoke-pole, caparison of the horse, enable us to date this 
and the ivories associated with it not earlier than the reign of Tiglath-pileser III 
and not later than Sargon II. In Assyria improvements and modifications 
of the king’s equipage changed frequently, much as modern fashion demands 
new models for a motor-car. The magic tree of life, hunting, feasting, pro- 
tective genii, were obviously subjects considered appropriate to Royal bed- 
steads. Both of these panels, whilst Assyrian in conception, reflect the 
styles current in N. Syria and Eastern Asia Minor during the 8th century B.C 
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A DICTIONARY OF SHIPS IN BEAUTIFUL BLUE TILES: A “GALLERY OF GALLEONS” FROM DELFT. 


This beautiful panel of forty-eight Delft tiles, of the later 17th century and breeze: 7; Spanish merchant ship close-hauled in breeze: 9; flute or merchant 
shown at the exhibition, ‘The Golden Age of the Great Cities,” at Ghent, ship before wind: 10; small merchant ship under easy sail: 16, 29; merchant 
in 1958, is perhaps a complete guide to the great variety of sailing ships | ship head to wind: 18, 19, 39; man-of-war under way: 22, 28, 33, 34; 
of the age. Probable identification: Man-of-war close-hauled in breeze: 2 | man-of-war, main yard lowered: 27, 47; man-of-war close-hauled: 30, 36; 
15, 25, 31, 32; small merchant ship with main yard lowered: 3, 46; large small coasting vessel before wind: 41, 48: merchant ship before wind: 
merchant ship under way: 4, 20; man-of-war before wind: 5, 11, 12, 17, 21, 43; small pink before wind: 44; man-of-war before wind, under easy 
23, 24, 35, 37, 38, 40, 42; herring buss: 6, 8; small merchant ship in strong sail: 45. (Reproduced by courtesy of the Director, Musée Prinsenhof, Delft.) 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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7= Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Hallmarking, presented to Parliament nearly 
a year ago, makes fascinating, if complicated, read- 
ing. Its appeal is unquestionably limited and it is 
unlikely to provide a lively topic for the average 
dinner-party. In process of time, if it is not 
buried in red-tape and forgotten, I dare say 
legislation will be introduced to implement what, 
to the outsider at least, seem modest and sensible 
recommendations. However, even if I were com- 
petent to do so, I have no wish to discuss the 
Report as a whole either here or elsewhere; but 
certain sections of it are reminders of several odd 
things in the trade of the silversmith which have 
happened in the past and one of them is illustrated 
by the three photographs shown here. 


They look innocuous enough, but they provide 
evidence of a duty-dodging trick practised by 
several otherwise worthy—one or two of them 
famous—craftsmen in the first half of the 18th 
century. The occasion was a duty of 6d. per ounce 
imposed upon wrought plate. By the scale of 
values of to-day which we have long since learnt 
to accept without a qualm this seems scarcely a 
matter likely to embitter the trade. But as a 
great deal of plate was then being sold at about 
5s. per ounce the tax did, in fact, amount to 
about 10 per cent. This very possibly represented 
a large part of the maker’s profit which he may 
have found difficult to pass on to the customer. 
Anyway, there is no doubt that the tax was 
resented and that some of the makers indulged in 
the very naughty practice indeed of transposing 
the marks from a piece made before the imposition 
of duty to one made after the imposition. 


The coffeepot of Fig. 1 is a typical thing of its 
kind and, from style alone, would be dated about 
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FIG. 2. A VIEW OF THE UNDERNEATH OF THE SAME COFFEEPOT SHOWING THAT THE CENTRE 
~—FROM AN EARLIER PIECE—-HAS BEEN LET INTO THE BASE. THE MAKER OF THIS COFFEEPOT, 
ARTHUR DICKEN, HAS STRUCK HIS OWN MARK OVER THAT OF ANOTHER MAKER. 


1725. Fig. 2 is a photograph of the base of the 
pot with the marks in the centre; all the centre 
portion has been let into the base and the print is 
clear enough to show the join. Fig. 3 is taken 
looking straight down into the interior of the pot 
from the top, and here also the solder line of the 
inserted disc is pretty plain. The main interest of 
this little demonstration lies in the marks—and 
here again I think the photograph is reasonably 
clear, but, unless one is very familiar indeed with 
early hallmarks, they require some explanation. 


In 1697 a new standard for silver plate, known 
as the Britannia standard—viz., 958.3 parts of 
pure silver per 1ooo, instead of the old (and 
modern) sterling standard of 925 per 1000, was 
introduced compulsorily, to prevent the melting 
down of the coinage. It remained in force until 
1720, after which it was optional and very little 
used. All London plate made during those twenty- 





AN 18TH-CENTURY “FIDDLE.” 


was marked with the heraldic lion's 
erased and the figure of Britannia in place of 
the leopard’s head crowned and the Lion passant. 
Now look at the marks in Fig. 2. On the left 
centre is the figure of Britannia; on the right the 
Lion’s head erased. Above Britannia is a badly- 
struck mark which is evidently the same as the Di 
with fleur-de-lis above it which is very clear indeed 
beneath Britannia. But there is something else 





“4 aa. 

FIG. 1. A COFFEEPOT OF ABOUT 1725 WHICH LOOKS INNOCENT 
ENOUGH FROM THIS ANGLE, BUT WHICH IS, IN FACT, AN 
18TH-CENTURY “ FIDDLE,” AS THE OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE SAME OBJECT ON THIS PAGE SHOW. 


which requires a very 
sharp eye—a trace 
of another mark 
beneath Britannia 
and above the well- 
struck Di. The Di 
is a maker’s mark— 
that of Arthur 
Dicken, first entered 
in the records of 
Goldsmiths Hall in 
1720. It is a fair 
assumption that the 
slight trace of a 
further mark is what 
remains after some 
date letter of the 
years 1697—and, 
say, 1715—has had 
Dicken’s mark struck 
over it. 





One can make a 
second reasonable 
assumption (remem- 
bering, of course, all 
the time that this 
inner circle, as shown 
by the join, has been 
inserted into the 
base)—namely, that the badly-struck Di 
was probably struck over the mark of 
the original maker; a practice, I am assured, which 
was by no means uncommon when makers were 
transposing earlier marks and wished to obliterate 
the earlier date letter and the old maker’s mark 
Dicken did what a good many others were doing 
in order to avoid paying duty—cut out the marks 
from an old, possibly damaged piece and soldered 
the bit into the base of his coffeepot, overstriking 
maker’s mark and date mark with his own mark 
Not too clever, one would imagine, because if he 
had stopped to think, by placing his own mark 
upon an illegal piece he was running a more than 
ordinary risk. But presumably the risk was worth 
taking, and in any case his own punch would be 
the only one in his possession. 


We have become so familiar with the 500-year 
system of hallmarks and date letters that it 


FIG. 3 
SHOWING HOW THE CENTRAL PART OF THE BASE HAS BEEN SOLDERED 
IN. THE PURPOSE OF THIS “ FIDDLE" WAS TO GET THE POT ACCEPTED 
AS HAVING BEEN MADE BEFORE !720--WHEN A 64. PER OUNCE DUTY 


uires a certain effort of the imagination to 
realise that not so very long ago there was no such 
thing as an “ antique "’ value; rather the contrary 
—old-fashioned stuff would be relentlessly melted 
down as often as not, or refurbished in the latest 
mode. Many a beautiful, plain, early 18th-century 
beaker, for example, has been turned into a hot- 
water jug by the insertion of a spout, or embossed 
with some flamboyant fioral design, in the middle 
of the 19th century. Until then no one dreamt of 
any particular use for the marks except to guarantee 
the buyer was obtaining sterling silver and not 
something below standard. 


Another duty-dodging trick after 1720 and 
until the tax was repealed in 1758 was to send 
small objects for assay and marking, pay the 
trivial amount of duty levied on their light weight 
and then transfer the marks to far larger articles 
—and this, I understand, is what Paul de Lamerie 
did in the case of a fine, elaborate ewer in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. But apart from 
this business of evading an unpopular tax during 
those years, there is remarkably little evidence of 
tampering with hallmarks, nor is there any 
suggestion that “duty dodgers,”’ like this coffee- 
pot, were of substandard silver. It may at first 
sight seem odd, though on reflection it is easily 
understood that really wicked fiddling did not 
take place until people began to appreciate the 
beauty of early silver and to learn something 
about it; the sad cynical fact is that it was worth 
no rogue’s while to concoct a fake until honest 
fools were anxious to buy it. As the Report 
points out: “‘ Melt value and fashioning charges 
had for centuries been the only considerations 
relevant to the total value of the finished article, 
with the addition of duty. while it was in force, 
until the further addition of an antiquarian 
value further confounded a simple system. As 
soon as the price of antique plate rose substan- 
tially above its melt value and the fashioning 
charges, dishonest craftsmen fell to their nefarious 
practices.”” 


LOOKING DOWN INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE COFFEEPOT : 


ON WROUGHT PLATE WAS INTRODUCED. 


It goes on to enumerate three main methods, 


which can be summarised as follows: (1) by the 
use of punches either cast from genuine marks or 
forged; (2) by transposing on to a new article 


old marks from a piece which has become broken 
or worn; (3) by alterations of an old piece—.e., 
turning an early spoon, which is comparatively 
common, into a fork, which is very rare; or a 
broken Elizabethan communion cup into a coffee- 
pot (necessarily bearing marks proving that coffee 
was introduced into England many years earlier 
than history records!). But to-day there are so 
many good, knowledgeable dealers who are aware 
of all these tricks and a few more, that there is 
really no excuse for anyone to load himself up 
with rubbish—-and the Report has a special word 
of thanks for the help given to the Committee by 
members of the trade 
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no apparent reason 
for this failure. The 
genus (Helleborus) 
has a score of species, and all of them, as well 
as their hybrids, like some shade, rather heavy, 
moist soil, and good drainage. These conditions 
we could give them. There is a good deal of chalk 
in our soil, but these plants do not object to that. 
Moreover, a wood not very far away was, and 
is, completely carpeted with the sub-shrubby 
H. foetidus, which is, with H. viridis, one of the 
two species of this genus native to England. 
This species, often as much as 2 ft. tall in the 
wood in question, has dark, shiny, rather rubbery- 
looking foliage, and green, cup-shaped flowers. 
It flatly refused to grow in our garden. 














In due course I discovered that the 
hellebores are among those plants which must 
be moved as soon as they have finished 
flowering, or even while the last flowers of 
i i Also that 


very quickly, 
spending as little time as possible out of the 
ground. Once we had realised that, there 
was no further difficulty. Even so, the one 
species which refuses to live with us is our 
own H. foetidus. Fortunately, it is not one 
of the best, and as it does not flower until 
April, it can not be regarded as valuable, 
since what we look for in this genus is the 
winter-flowering habit. 


The two species I prefer among the 
dozen or so I have seen in flower, and 
certainly the best in our garden, are 
H. niger, and its successor in point of time, 
H. macranthus. H. niger is the Christmas 
rose, but it never flowers by Christmas in 
our garden. It is, however, usually in flower 
in the first week of January: the name 
Christmas rose is quite an old one, so that, 
if we nowadays find it in flower on, say 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








WINTER’S FLOWERS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


unnecessary rbyabees & flowering season of some 


cup-shaped 

The flowers are sweetly fragrant. And, finally, 
to wind up the winter by flowering in March is a 
species which I have not yet established in our 
garden but have seen flourishing elsewhere in 
the parish, H. corsicus, which is almost a shrub, 
its tall flower-stalks carrying upwards of a dozen 
yellowish-green, 2-in. ‘ck 


Those are the species with which I have 
experience, but I propose to extend it by at least 
one more, the beautiful Caucasian H. guttatus, 
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the Lenten roses, 
I hope to deal 
with later: they 
are not really 
winter-flowering 
kinds. 





The hellebores 
are, of course, 
Ranunculaceae, an 
so are the next most valuable of the winter- 
flowering herbaceous perennials, the Winter 
Aconites. With these I had exactly the same 
difficulty as with the hellebores: however often 
and carefully I planted the tuberous roots one 
buys in shops, nothing whatever came up. But 
in the garden of a friend who lives near Canterbury 
the aconites have become quite a serious weed, 
spreading like wildfire. They are, moreover, so 
large and fine, with such luminous golden-yellow 
flowers, that I think they must be the hybrid called 
tubergeniana (Evranthis cilicica x E. hyemalis). 
At all events, I was given a good big 
box full of these aconites, lifted without 
much disturbance and swiftly replanted in 
our own garden. Since when we have not 
looked back, and the first flower opened 
this year on January 3. It looks very 
much as if Eranthis is another of the 
genera best moved at the height of, or 
just after, the plant’s most active season. 
Books, and nurserymen, generally advise 
moving aconites in eagly autumn. In my 
view the time to move them is just after 
flowering, and while’ the very short-lived 
leaves are still green and fresh. Now 
that we have established aconites, we are 
gradually increasing the number of their 
sites in the garden, planting them under 
shrubs and in the wild garden, where 
we hope that they will seed themselves 
and increase, for the warm yellow of these 
charmingly formal little flowers is a great 
comfort in mid-winter. 











Ideally, aconites and snowdrops go 
together, and where they are so established 
nothing looks pleasanter under trees. But 
here, yet again, we have had precisely 
the same difficulty. Dry snowdrop bulbs 
































January 5, it would, under the Old Calendar, bought in shops never—with us—grow. FE! 
have been in flower by Christmas. It is an We must have planted hundreds, but it J 
evergreen rarely a foot tall, with pure white ONE OF THE LESS WELL-KNOWN HELLEBORES, H. CORSICUS, HERE SEEN has all been wasted money and effort. oe 
flowers about 2 ins. in diameter. In some GROWING AT BODNANT. THE FLOWERS ARE GREEN TO GREENISH-YELLOW, I am not suggesting that this is the £S 
plants the flowers are tinged with pink, in VERY ATTRACTIVE AND POISED ABOVE STRIKING FOLIAGE. general, or even a common, experience; $ ; 
ours with pale yellow. It is perhaps the harsh Fhengeph ty 5. 5. Beswd. but it is certainly mine. I find nothing flo’ 
time of year at which it flowers that gives the first, because it has larger and more spectacular to account for it in the books. But after some Stu. 
blooms an unearthly, transparent luminescence flowers than the others, and, secondly, because it years of such setbacks, we tried getting bulbs thes 
which makes this species so beautiful. If one has is another of the species which really flowers in from a neighbour as soon as the flowers were wth 
enough to make picking flowers for the house worth winter, beginning with January. The flower- dead, but before any withering of the leaves p= 
while, it is a good idea to place a cloche over one stems are very tall, up to 4 ft., the flowers as had started, and in clumps with the earth still mid 
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protect them from damage. They last very well spotted purple. It is, however, rather difficult snowdrops, although they are still relatively diss 
in water. to buy plants; in fact, I have not yet succeeded unsatisfactory in our garden. seq 
i in doing so. In addition to these and quite a dor 
At the moment of writing, while H. niger is lot more species, there are numerous hybrids. Galanthus, the genus to which snowdrops | use 
in full flower, the base of the leaf-stalks of But named varieties of the hellebores seem all belong, has about fifteen species. The so-called sch 
H. macranthus is a tight mass of flower-buds, and to be of the later-flowering H. ovientalis. These, common snowdrop, the one most usually grown, pre 
some of the buds are beginning to is G. nivalis, but when you have said Coll 
rise on their stems. Our single, large that, you have not said very much, for Cha 
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base of a lawsonia, where it is per- Mustrated Le depending on whether your stock be 
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sitting-room window. The first flowers on the of wetd of friends, relatives or business or the Caucasus, or south-east Europe, | — 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, > pe. jec 
will appear towards the end of this together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of or one of a dozen other places where the 
month, and if past experience is any- the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictcrial distinct varieties are found. The species Jur 
thing to go by, the plant will still be presentation of the events and personalities of the day. which gardeners usually refer to as to 
numerous fine flowers at For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any giant snowdrop, a very fine kind, is dut 
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| THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—XLVII. 
8 VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
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THE IMPRESSIVE MAIN BUILDING OF VICTORIA COLLEGE WHICH STANDS IN A COMMANDING POSITION OVERLOOKING ST. HELIER. (Photograph by Evening Post, Jersey.) 


ROM 1496 there 
existed in 
Jersey the two 
Grammar Schools 
of S. Mannelier and 
S. Anastase. They 
flourished until 


what precarious 
existence until the 
middle 19th cen- 
tury, when they 
disappeared. Sub- 
sequently their en- 
dowments were 
used to found 
scholarships at the 
present Victoria 
College. In 1669 
Charles II, who had 
particular reason to 
be grateful to his 
loyal Jersey sub- 
jects, empowered 
the Bailiff and 
Jurats of the Island 
to levy import 
duties on wines, 


tion that a part of 
the revenue should 
be applied to the 
building and main- 
tenance of ‘‘a 


fitting education.” 
A short-lived at- 
tempt was made to 
found such a school, 
but the funds were 
then diverted to 
other purposes, and DOFFING BOATERS WHEN PASSING THE STATUE OF SIR GALAHAD—ONE OF THE COLLEGE'S CUSTOMS. THE STATUE IS A 1914-18 WAR MEMORIAL 
[Continued overleaf. Photograph specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News" by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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GREAT ACTIVITY IN THE CHEMISTRY LABORATORY, WHICH IS SITUATED IN THE ORIGINAL BLOCK. 


OTHER LABORATORIES HAVE SINCE BEEN ADDED. 
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MORNING PRAYERS BEING HELD IN THE GREAT HALL: THE ORIGINAL BUILDING OF THE COLLEGE—CONTAINING 


THE HALL—WAS BUILT IN 1852. 





A NOT TOO CONCENTRATED SCENE OF STUDY IN THE PREFECTS’ ROOM. THERE ARE TEN PREFECTS, ALL 
OF WHOM WEAR GOWNS. THIRD FROM THE LEFT IS B. G. HEARD, THE HEAD BOY. 


Continued.] it was not until 1847, shortly after Queen Victoria’s visit, that the 
school visualised by King Charles was begun. Victoria College was opened 
in 1852. The original Statutes named her Majesty as the Visitor, and vested 
the government in a body representing the Lieutenant-Governor, Bailiff and 
Jurats of the Island. Although there have been changes in the government, 
the reigning Monarch is still the Visitor, and the links with the Royal House 
have remained strong. The Queen’s Exhibition, the Gold Medals, and the 
History Prizes are regularly awarded, and the College has been honoured by 

Photographs specially taken for “ 


The Illustrated Seaton News” 


RECEIVING A FRESH SUPPLY OF CLEAN LINEN FROM MISS TRACHY, THE MATRON: 
TWO OF THE FORTY BOARDERS AT THE COLLEGE. 


AN INFORMAL STUDY OF THE HEADMASTER. MR. R. POSTILL HAS BEEN 
HEADMASTER OF VICTORIA COLLEGE SINCE 1945. 


QUIET RELAXATION IN A DORMITORY. THERE ARE FIVE DORMITORIES FOR THE 
FORTY BOARDERS, ALL OF WHICH HAVE MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF THE SEA. 


visits from Queen Victoria, from King George V and Queen Mary, and from 


Queen Elizabeth II and Prince Philip. The original main building contains 
the Great Hall, whose roof was modelled on that of Westminster Hall, the 
De Quetteville Library, and several classrooms. A new wing containing class- 
rooms and science laboratories was added in 1911. In 1935 the Howard 
Davis Hall, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Davis in memory of their son Howard, 
was opened by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. In the years following the war 
there were added the Laurens Memorial Pavilion, the’'War [Continued opposite. 
by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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| VICTORIA COLLEGE: TYPICAL SCENES AT A CHANNEL ISLANDS SCHOOL. 


LALA AAA AAA RAR RR SRNR SRR RN NAR 


WILLING SUBJECTS FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER: A GROUP OF PREFECTS POSING FOR ONE OF THEIR 


NUMBER ON THE FRONT STEPS. 


* SEEN FROM THE ROOF: THE SOUTH FRONT OF THE COLLEGE, WHICH WAS BUILT IN FINE ECCLESIASTICAL 


STYLE, IN LOCAL GRANITE, IN 1852. 


Continued.] Memorial Art School opened by the Duke of Gloucester, and a 
further wing, De Carteret Building, which contains additional laboratories and 
classrooms. The College is represented on the Headmasters’ Conference and 
exists chiefly to provide a public school education for boys resident in Jersey; 
but there are also between 30 and 40 boarders from all parts of the world. 
Altogether there are 350 boys from the age of about eleven in the College, 
and a further 170 in the Preparatory School. The College has close links with 


Exeter, Jesus and Pembroke Colleges at Oxford, through the benefactions of 


| 


AN IMPORTANT ASPECT OF SCHOOL LIFE: A SCENE AT THE TUCK-SHOP, WHERE 
BOYS TAKE THEIR TURN IN PURCHASING SOME DELICACIES 





CADETS OPERATING A NO. 12 SET. THE COLLEGE HAS BEEN ACTIVE IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS RADIO NETWORK FOR ABOUT TEN YEARS. 


King Charles I and Bishop Morley. The chief games are association football, 
cricket and hockey; at these, as at squash, shooting and athletics, there is 
keen competition with Elizabeth College, Guernsey. In addition, the football 
and cricket XIs and the swimming team visit England and compete against 
English public schools. The College has frequently had boys in the repre- 
sentative public schools football teams. The Shooting VIII has a long tradition 
of success at Bisley; in the past six years it has won the Cottesloe Vase three 
times, the Montagu Jones Trophy once, and the Cadets’ [Continued overleaf. 


Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated London News" by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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VICTORIA COLLEGE: SHOOTING PRACTICE, AND THE BAND ON PARADE. 


SRR Rn tt nn 


THE OLDEST MEMBER OF THE STAFF CHATTING 
MISS L. CASIMIR WITH AN AMUSED GROUP 


APPARENTLY RIGHT IN THE LINE OF FIRE BUT AFFORDING PRACTICE FOR THOSE WITH RIFLES: 


A SCENE DURING SNAPPING PRACTICE ON THE COLLEGE LAWN. 


THE BAND OF THE COMBINED CADET FORCE ON PARADE. THE CONTINGENT, OVER 200 STRONG, 
1S COMMANDED BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. L. EDEN, 0.B.E. 


Continued.} Challenge Trophy once, as well as being placed fourth in the 
Ashburton on two occasions and second on one. When the German occupation 
was imminent, a group of boys from the school went to England, where they 
enjoyed the hospitality of Bedford School for some four years. Under the 
Headmastership of Mr. S. M. Toyne (formerly Headmaster of St. Peter’s, 
York) they formed a “‘ House’ at Bedford without losing their individuality 
as Victorians. Meanwhile, the larger residue stayed in Jersey, and the 
school carried on, often under the greatest difficulties. College House became 


SRR RR RN ER RSE SN UR 


HOW TO ATTACH A GLIDER TO AN AIRCRAFT: SOME MEMBERS OF THE COMBINED CADET FORCE 


RECEIVING INSTRUCTION IN AN INTERESTING BRANCH OF AVIATION. 


ANOTHER SCENE DURING SNAPPING PRACTICE, WITH THE BOY ON 
THE RIGHT HOLDING UP A SMALL TARGET. 


LEARNING HOW TO APPLY ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION: MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL’S LARGE SCOUT 


GROUP. THE PORTRAIT OF LORD BADEN-POWELL WAS PAINTED BY A SCHOOL SCOUT. 


the German Administrative H.Q. and, for a time, the College buildings them- 
selves were taken over by a Hitler-Youth organisation and the school had to 
be housed elsewhere. That the College weathered this troublous period at 
all is due largely to the efforts of the then Acting-Headmaster, Mr. P. A 
Tatam, whose_death occurred recently. No record of Victoria College would 
be complete without mention of Mr. A. H. Worrall. He was its Headmaster 
from 1911 to 1933, and since then he has worked untiringly for his school and 
for its Old Boys. The present Headmaster, Mr. R. Postill, was appointed in 1945. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated Renton News" by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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FORGOTTEN WATER-COLOURS BY ROWLANDSON FOR 
AUCTION IN A LONDON SALE-ROOM. 


“A GENERAL VIEW OF GLASTONBURY”: A DELIGHTFUL WATER-COLOUR, ALSO FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 


The late Mr. C. W. 


MR. C. W. DYSON PERRINS. (Pen and ink and water-colour: 10} by 17 ins.) 


Dyson Perrins was 


probably one of the greatest collectors 

of our time, and readers of The 

“ THREE TRAVELLERS ADMIRING A WATERFALL ”: ONE OF A NEWLY- Illustrated London News will be familiar 
REDISCOVERED COLLECTION OF WORKS BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON with his manuscripts which during the 
(1756-1827). (Pen and ink and water-colour: 17 by 11 ins.) past fourteen months have occupied 


“THE WOOLPACK INN, HUNGERFORD, BERKS,” PAINTED BY ROWLANDSON IN 1796: ANOTHER 
WORK FROM THE DYSON PERRINS COLLECTION, TO BE SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S ON FEBRUARY 24. 
(Pen and ink and water-colour: 8 by 11} ins.) 


“PORTSMOUTH POINT, AN ANIMATED SCENE”: A FINE DRAWING BY ROWLANDSON, WHO 
HERE APPEARS IN HIS MOST POPULAR VEIN. (Pen and ink and water-colour: 9} by 12% ins.) 


Continued.] Firstly, the collection is extremely representative of Rowlandson’s 
work; that is to say, it is by no means dominated by the caricatures for which 
he is chiefly known, but also includes a number of his delightfully fresh land- 
scape sketches—some of which are admirable chronicles of contemporary 
events (the one showing French wounded troops being brought ashore at 
Portsmouth, for example). Secondly, they have only recently been rediscovered. 


two of the most 
important sales 
of their kind at 
Sotheby's, and 
broken several 
auction records. 
The water- 
colours illus- 
trated on this page 
are six out of about 
forty by Rowland- 
son which also 
belonged to Mr. 
Dyson Perrins, 
and which are due 
to be offered for 
auction at Sothe- 
by’s on Feb. 24. 
Although Row- 
landson’s works 
are numerous and 
frequently turn up 
in London sale- 
rooms, this collec- 
tion is of parti- 
cular interest for 
several reasons. 

[Continued below. “PREPARATIONS FOR THE ACADEMY—JOSEPH NOLLEKENS AND 

HIS VENUS": THIS AND THE OTHER WORKS BY ROWLANDSON WERE 

LOST UNTIL RECENTLY. (Pen and ink and water-colour: 11§ by 8} ins.) 


“FRENCH PRISONERS COMING ASHORE AT PORTSMOUTH.” A FRIEND, WITH ROWLANDSON, 
HAS RECORDED THE PLIGHT OF THESE WOUNDED. (Pen and ink and water-colour: 9 by 13§ ins.) 


They had been stored in a cabinet which, until a short time ago, was thought 
to contain nothing of special interest. Their rediscovery solves a minor mystery 
and introduces the third point of interest, which is that a number of these 
water-colours were used by Paul Oppé to illustrate his book on Rowlandson, 
published in 1923. So, although the works were well known, no one until now 
had any definite idea where they were. 
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PARADOXICAL FROGS AND INEXPLICABLE TOADS. 


O= of the reasons why some people refuse to 
believe in a Loch Ness monster is that it is 
alleged to do such extraordinary things. It is to 
them as the giraffe was to the old lady in the 
apocryphal story. Why it always has to be “ an 
old lady ” who makes these incongruous remarks 
is beyond me. This one was supposed to have 
said on first seeing a giraffe: ‘‘ There’s no such 
animal.”’ However, animals can do extraordinary 
things, some of them almost unbelievable. Frogs 
and toads are particularly gifted this way. Take 
the paradoxical frog of South America, so aptly 
named: the fully-grown tadpole may be 10} ins. 
long, and it changes into a froglet 1} ins. long. 
Quite apart from anything else, it would tax even 
the most eminent zoologist to explain in simple 
terms what advantage re- 
sults from this natural 
conjuring trick, or by what 
trick of natural selection it 
was brought about. It may 
be one of the reasons why 
natural selection has been 
paradoxically defined as 
“‘a mechanism for generat- 
ing an exceedingly high 
degree of improbability.” 

The paradoxical frog 
presents us with another 
paradox. Like all frogs and 
toads it is classified in the 
Amphibia. In the strict 
zoological sense Amphibia 
are animals that have gills 
at one period in their lives 
and lungs at another. We 
are inclined to think, quite 
naturally, of Amphibia being 
amphibious, able to live 
with equal facility in water 
or in air. The paradoxical 
frog spends all its time in 
the water. Another amphib- 
ian, the Surinam toad, also 
of South America, probably 
never leaves the water of 
its own accord. And there 
is no reason why it should. 
This is the toad that looks 
as if it had been squashed. 
Its body is flattened and it 
has a flat triangular head. 
Natural selection left it 
without a tongue but made 
up for this by giving it at the 
corners of the mouth flaps 
of skin so like worms that 
catfish are drawn near to 
investigate. The Surinam 
toad has long webbed toes on 
its hind feet, but the toes on 
the front feet end in four- 
pointed star-like tips, highly 
sensitive to touch. So the 

“toad lies on the bottom with 
the toes of the fore-feet 
spread. And when a catfish 
draws near and touches one 
of the fingers the hind-legs 
jerk the body forward and the 
mouth snaps up the catfish. 

We think of frogs and 
toads as insectivorous, and to 
a large extent they are. The 
pug toads of southern Asia 
and of Africa have taken 

-insect-eating to an extreme degree. A pug toad has 
an unusually fat body, a small head, very small eyes, 
a narrow mouth and a very long tongue. Its 
fore-limbs are weak but the hind-limbs are strong, 
with powerful digging shovels on the heels. Pug 
toads burrow into ants’ nests and their habit is 
to excavate a small chamber, just large enough to 
take the fat body, opening on to a gallery along 
which the ants pass and re-pass. In this way they 
have reduced the effort of getting food to a 
minimum. They simply sit and pick off the ants. 
Yet for-all this lethargy the pug toads are not so 
far removed from the rest of their kind. None of 


them has specialised in speed. Some stalk their 
food, but they do so slowly, relying for the most 
part on throwing out a long tongue for the final 
capture. 


And on the whole, frogs and toads, 





By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


rather like the Surinam toad, rely on their prey 
to come to them, or at least to come half way, and 
if nothing else comes their way but smaller frogs 
and toads, that is just too bad for the rising 
generation. 

A sidelight was shed on this particular dietetic 
propensity of our common frog here in Britain by 
an unusual set of circumstances. Last year I 
received two letters. They reached me within an 
interval of two days, the senders living in widely 
separated parts of the country. The letters told 
of essentially the same experience: of finding a 
family of frogs hibernating under a stone. The 
“families "’ consisted of two large frogs and 





A “ FAMILY ” OF FROGS, FROM ONE-YEAR TO FOUR-YEARS-OLD, POSING FOR THE CAMERA ON A ROCK. THE “ FAMILY” 
SHOULD HAVE CONSISTED OF FIVE, BUT THE FROGLET NEWLY-CHANGED FROM A TADPOLE WAS CONSISTENTLY GOBBLED 
UP BY ITS ELDERS BEFORE A PHOTOGRAPH OF IT COULD BE OBTAINED. 


INFLATED SO THAT IT CANNOT BE SWALLOWED BY A GRASS SNAKE: A COMMON TOAD USING ITS EXTRAORDINARY METHOD 
OF SELF-PROTECTION, WHICH IS STILL NOT FULLY UNDERSTOOD BY NATURALISTS. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES ON THIS 
. PAGE SOME OF THE ODDER FEATURES AND HABITS OF FROGS AND TOADS. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


several others of different sizes. It must have 
looked like a family group, and yet if the truth 
be told there is no family life for our common 
frog. The female lays her eggs in the pond, and 
as soon as this is done the two parents depart. 
The eggs later hatch, the tadpoles from them live 
in the water for several weeks, undergoing many 
changes until at last they turn into froglets. Then, 
usually following a shower of rain, the froglets 
swarm out of the pond and, to judge by the 
ground around, it might have been raining froglets. 
Hundreds of them can be seen, and this goes on 
for every pond around, yet there is no noticeable 
increase in the numbers of the frogs in theneighbour- 
hood. Clearly, from the thousands of froglets that 
leave the ponds each year very few survive, and 
quite possibly one of the causes is cannibalism. 





The two letters prompted my daughter to try 
to photograph a group of frogs showing the yearly 
increase in size. Her aim was to have a group of 
five: the froglet newly changed from the tadpole, 
the one-year-old, two-year-old, three-year-old and 
four-year-old. Although frogs appear so placid, 
to try photographing a group of them is to dis-. 
cover they are restless sitters. And added to the 
other difficulties, the newly-changed froglet in- 
variably found itself eaten by one of the larger 
frogs before the photograph could be taken. One 
wonders, therefore, how many of each season's 
froglets go to nourish the previous generations. 
Perhaps that is the explanation of the paradoxical 
frog: that the one enormous tadpole becomes a 
small frog with concentrated food reserves, 
whereas in our common frog 
several small froglets go to 
providing the food reserves 
of one of their kind. 

Amphibia are very near 
to fishes in the early stages 
of their careers, in that 
they live in water and 
breathe by gills. They differ 
from any fishes in one 
important respect. They 
have vocal chords and a true 
veice. Many fishes produce 
sounds but none have vocal 
chords. In the voice, as 
in all their ways of living, 
frogs and toads show the 
greatest diversity. Some, 
like our common frog, 
croak unmusically and do 
so only at breeding-time. 
Others use the voice through- 
out most of the season. 
Some have extremely 
musical voices, like the 
tinkling of bells; others have 
a high-pitched strident 
voice, like the cricket- or 
grasshopper-frog, so named 
because the voice is so near 
that of the relevant insects. 
In many species the volume 
of the voice is increased 
by vocal sacs which can 
be filled with air to act 
as resonators. The male of 
the Darwin's frog has vocal 
sacs extending back between 
the muscular wall of the 
abdomen and the outer 
skin and, believe it or not, 
he takes the eggs as the 
female lays them into these 
sacs, the young froglets 
eventually escaping through 
his mouth. 

If there is one feature 
of frogs and toads more 
remarkable than another it 
is the variety of ways in 
which they use pouches 
and cavities within the 
body, and for a_ variety 
of purposes: for containing 
eggs, brooding tadpoles, 
for reserves of water or of 
air, or for escape from 
enemies. Our common 
toad is a good example. 
It may, when approached 
by a grass snake, inflate itself like a balloon and 
rear itself up on its legs in a most incongruous 
manner. So long as it holds this position the grass 
snake cannot obtain sufficient grip on it to swallow 
it. How it inflates the body has never been worked 
out satisfactorily. The body can be seen to 
increase in size by jerks, and these jerks are 
synchronised with movements of the throat, as if 
the toad were gulping in air. But air so swallowed 
should go into the lungs. Here, however, it 
is inflating the spaces between the skin and 
the muscular body wall. Many amphibia, and 
reptiles, too, have odd ways of blowing them 
selves up, and odd ways of storing air. If we 
knew more about these things, we might be 
half way to probing the secrets of the Loch Ness 
monster—but that is by the way 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE FIRST COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


PEER: MR. R. G. CASEY. 
Mr. R. G. Casey, who has been 
Australia’s Minister for External 
Affairs since 1951, is the first life 
¢ to be created from outside 
this country. Mr. Casey, who is 
sixty-nine, has announced that 
he will retire from the Govern- 
ment and Parliament. He was 
British Minister of State in the 
Middle East from 1942 to 1944. 

He is a great diplomat. 








A LOSS TO THE MUSEUM WORLD: 
THE LATE MR. P. FLOUD. 
Mr. Peter Floud, who was Keeper 
of the Department of Circulation 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
died on January 22 at the age of 
forty-eight. He joined the Victoria 
and Albert in 1935. He was 
especially noted for his work on the 
history of the industrial arts and 
for his study of William Morris. 
His work was recognised by his 
appointment as C.B.E. in 1954. 








AN OUTSTANDING PHYSICIST 
THE LATE PROF. H. W. B. SKINNER 
Professor H. W. B. Skinner, 
F.R.S., died suddenly, on Jan. 20, 
in Geneva, where he was attend- 
ing a meeting of the European 
Organisation for Nuclear Re- 
search. After being chief deputy 
scientific officer at Harwell, he 
was appointed Lyon Jones Pro- 
fessor of Physics at Liverpool 
University. He carried out im- 

portant work on cyclotrons. 








, 


APPOINTED AMBASSADOR TO 
POLAND: SIR GEORGE CLUTTON 
Sir George Clutton, who is fifty, 
was Ambassador to the Philippines 
from 1955 to last June and he will 
succeed Sir Eric Berthoud, who is 
retiring from the Foreign Service 
Before the war Sir George Clutton 
was an Assistant Keeper at the 
British Museum. He later held 
diplomatic appointments in Bel- 
grade and Tokyo, where he was 
Chargé d’ Affaires. 


AN L.C.C. WORKER: THE LATE 
DAME CATHERINE FULFORD 
Dame Catherine Fulford, who 
died on January 17, was an 
energetic and well-known figure in 
London Local Government. She 
spent twenty-seven years on the 
Education Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council, and did much 
to improve conditions in L.C.C 
schools. She was Conservative 
representative to the Council for 
Chelsea from 1934 to 1952. 
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BEFORE THE MEETING OF THE CANTERBURY CONVOCATION ON JANUARY 19: THE PROCESSION OF 
BISHOPS WALKING TO THE SERVICE IN ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 

The Convocation of Canterbury, which my on January 18, has heard the discussion of a variety i 

of subjects from the a revisal of the Thirty-Nine Articles to the choice of an a propriate \ 

headgear for clergy. ere the bishops are seen peat from Westminster Abbey to St. garet’s. -_. 


SIR IVO MALLET, BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN (LEFT), AND THE SPANISH FOREIGN 
MINISTER, SR. FERNANDO MARIA CASTIELLA, SIGNING AN ATOMIC ENERGY AGREEMENT 
On January 19 an agreement was signed in Madrid for co-operation in the peaceful uses of 
atomic ener, Also in the picture are Sr. Joaquin Planell, Minister for Industry (second 
from left), and, to his left, Sir Alan miteheen, of the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority. 








WINNERS OF THE MONTE CARLO COUPE DES DAMES : + senna tte tm sn nmamnae ma oan 
MISS PAT MOSS (LEFT) AND MISS ANN WISDOM. A PRESENTATION TO THE GREAT ORIENTALIST, POET AND TRANSLATOR: 
Miss Pat Moss—who is sister of Mr. Stirling Moss— DR. ARTHUR WALEY (RIGHT) WITH DR. SCHINDLER ON JANUARY 20 
and Miss Ann Wisdom drove an Austin A.40. They On the occasion of his seventieth birthday Dr. Arthur Waley, who is well 
were seventeenth in the general classification. Mrs. known for his translations from the Chinese and the Japanese, was 
Anne Hall, of Britain, was second to them, and presented with a bound volume, devoted to his work, of the journal 
thirty-sixth i in the general classification. Asia Major, by the editor, Dr. Schindler. 


annaermeetecnamarneceeenaat , - a ae 


WINNERS IN THE MONTE CARLO RALLY: THE 
GERMAN DRIVERS W. SCHOCK (RIGHT) AND R. MOLL 
The first three places in the 1960 Rally were taken 
by drivers of Mercedes-Benz, an outstanding triumph 
for the German company. Fourth were P. Har and 
R. Baxter in a British Sunbeam Rapier. nother 
Mercedes-Benz was fifth. 
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The expression ‘“ putting something by for a rainy day” is well known. 
But, in fact, it is a truer description of the natural habits of animals than it 
is of human beings. Moreover, it is more literally true of animals, especially 
in temperate climates where rain immobilises a larger number of animals 
than any other form of weather, and forces them to go on short rations unless 
they have in some way or other provided for these occasions by laying aside 
a storehouse of food. There are other reasons, too, for animals storing 
up food. Winter hibernation is an obvious one, and besides this there are 
regular seasonal shortages. Animals also feel the need to take medicinal 


measures to protect themselves against the changing seasons. The big intake 
of wild fruits in autumn, for example, provides the body with protective 


vitamins, while a creature like the polar bear, which devours large quantities } 


of grass at the end of the winter, may be correcting an avitaminosis. There 
are two methods used by animals to store this extra food, and it is the first 
that is illustrated in Mr. Neave Parker's drawing above, and probably the one 
less generally known. This is the laying-down of excess nourishment in the 
form of fat or oil within the body itself. In fact, there are few animals who 
do not make use of this method in some form or other, but there are others, 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, F.RS 
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NIMALS’ METHODS OF STORING FOOD IN THEIR BODIES AGAINST TIMES OF HARDSHIP. 


however, who do so to an extreme degree. In these cases the laws of bodily 
economics dictate that their food shall be stored where it causes the least 
meconvenience to bodily movement. This in many animals is the tail, but 
in others the fat may be laid down at various points about the body, as the 
drawing shows. Variation on this method is to be found in animals capable 
of fasting by living on their own bodies—the bodies decreasing in total size 


as the fast becomes more and more extended. The second and more familiar 


method is to accumulate food reserves at various places in the habitat. The 
Storing of honey by bees is a familiar example, while the storing of nuts by 
the co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 


squirrels is proverbial. Indeed, it is almost a characteristic of rodents to make 
hidden caches of food. With some of them it amounts almost to a mania. Of 
the two methods, food reserves in the form of fat deposits in the body have 
obvious advantages: the aniinal carries this store about, so that it is immediately 
available. Of the many examples of food-storing, one of the most striking is 
that of the honey-pot ant (top left). Some of these creatures act as food con- 
tainers. Other workers carry sweet juices back to the nest and pass them on to 
these “‘ containers,” known as repletes, who in times of shortage deliver the 
stores in their bodies up to the other workers. 
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ACCESSORIES TO A GAME FAST GROWING IN POPULARITY: AUTOMATIC PINSPOTTERS 
IN USE AT TEN-PIN BOWLING LANES AT STAMFORD HILL. 
These pinspotters, as the name implies, respot the pins after they have been knocked 
down. my cinemas are now being converted for the game, which is to be 
introduced on a large scale into this country. Among cinemas already converted 
is the Regal, Golders Green, recently opened by Rank Bowling Lanes Ltd. “e 
SHININ 
BRITAIN’S FIRST AMERICAN-STYLE TEN-PIN BOWLING CENTRE, AT STAMFORD HILL, 
LONDON, WHICH WAS OPENED ON JANUARY 20 BY SIR JOHN HUNT. MANY MORE ARE 
TO BE OPENED—MAINLY IN CONVERTED CINEMAS. 


A POET NEGLECTED EVEN IN THE GRAVE: THE TOMB OF COLERIDGE IN HIGHGATE, 
THE CONDITION OF WHICH IS POINTED OUT BY MR. ERNEST RAYMOND, THE NOVELIST 
Mr. Ernest Raymond is agitating for the removal of the tomb of Samuel Taylor Coleridge DEAL CASTLE, WHICH IS TO BECOME THE TOWN’S MUSEUM: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE FAMOUS BUILDIN( 
and his wife from beneath the chapel of Highgate School to Highgate Church. Mr. WHICH WILL HOUSE EXHIBITS FROM THE TOWN HALL 
ymond is seen holding some of the rubbish that lies on the tomb. Cole: le spent Deal Castle, Kent di : ; : : : 
s  o . . , @ building of great architectural and historical interest, will be opened as a museur 
the latter and declining part of his life at No. 3 The Grove, Highgate. in the summer. Rooms have been set aside for the display of exhibits previously on show at Deal Town Hall 
7 Ss tale and now being transferred. 


WHERE GOLDEN HAMSTERS LIVE AND PLAY: THE FIRST 
OF THE LONDON ZOO'S EXPERIMENTAL “BURROW” CAGES WHICH 
HAS BEEN INSTALLED IN THE SOUTH MAMMAL HOUSE. THE TWO 
HAMSTERS CAN BE SEEN ASLEEP IN THE LOWEST CHAMBER OF THEIR 
ABODE. THIS APPROXIMATES MORE TO THEIR NATURAL HABITAT 


DESIGNED TO ASSIST IN TRACING LEAKS IN WATER FRENCH CARS, BECOMING VERY POPULAR WITH BRITISH DRIVERS, 
MAINS: A NEW INSTRUMENT WHICH HAS BEEN PASSING THROUGH AN INFRA-RED DRYING-CABINET BEFORE SHIPMENT 
DEVELOPED BY THE WATER RESEARCH ASSOCIA- TO THE UNITED KINGDOM: RENAULT DAUPHINES, WHICH ARE 
TION. USUALLY LEAKS ARE TRACED BY LISTENING FAST FINDING A LARGE MARKET ON THIS SIDE OF THE CHANNEL 
TO THE GROUND SURFACE FOR LIKELY NOISES A CONSIGNMENT RECENTLY REACHED SOUTHAMPTON 
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A ROYAL BARGE; A SCOTTISH TRAGEDY; AND TWO SHIPS IN COLLISION. 


SHINING WITH NEW GLORY: THE ELEGANT PROW OF THE ROYAL BARGE WHICH WAS BUILT IN 1732 INSIDE THE CABIN WHICH HAS QUEEN VICTORIA’S COAT-OF-ARMS ON THE CEILING 
AND WHICH IS UNDERGOING REPAIRS AT THE MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH. A wr on CARRYING OUT REPAIRS TO THE BEADING ROUND THE PANEL 
This ly carved Royal barge which was built for “ Poor Fred," the son of 
George I, in 1732, and which is now at the National Maritime Museum, is undergoing 
sepeina. The barge was redecorated for use by the Prince Consort. 


THE SEARCH WITH A TRAGIC END: VOLUNTEERS DIGGING FOR THE FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD SCHOOL- 
GIRL, ELIZABETH LAWSON, WHO WAS LOST IN THE RECENT BLIZZARDS IN SCOTLAND. 


The search for the schoolgirl from Inverurie Academy who was lost in a blizzard on the night 
of January 19, ended two days later with the discovery of her body near her home. “ne THE PROCESSION CARRYING ELIZABETH LAWSON’S BODY AFTER THE DISCOVERY ON JANUARY 21 


volunteers are seen here digging methodically through the snow in their search. SHE WAS LYING WITHIN SIGHT OF HER HOME AT SPYFAR, ABERDEENSHIRE 


TAKEN IN TOW BY TUGS AFTER BEING IN COLLISION OFF SPITHEAD ON JANUARY 25: THE NORWEGIAN TANKER GORM (FOREGROUND) AND THE U.S. CARGO SHIP SANTA ALICIA 


Early on January 25 the Norwegian tanker Gorm (11,700 tons) and the United States cargo There were no casualties. The cause of the collision is said to be unknown. Santa Alicia, 
ship Santa Alicia (6125 tons) were in collision off Spithead, Isle of Wight, and the ships were which is in the distance, was towed stern first. The tanker, which was carrying gas-oil, 
locked together after the impact. The sound of the collision was heard five miles away. fortunately did not catch fire. They were pulled apart by tugs and towed to Southampton 
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& I DO not know the quality of the French 
that is used in E.15 in these days, or 
whether—as in Mr. Coghill’s version of Chaucer— 
it is spoken “daintily . . . after the fashion of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe.” But I can say at once that 
if you wait long enough, you will find most kinds 
of accents on the stage of the Theatre Royal. 
Since Theatre Workshop was established here, I 
have left Stratford time after time, with ears 
tuned to the dialect of Lancashire or Dublin (this 
was not so good), or East London itself, or, as 
now, mid-Soho. 


The play that brings Soho to E.15 
is “‘ Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be,” 
and it will surprise me very much if E.15 
does not shuttle this back before long to 
a West End theatre. It has had to be 
altered since its first appearance last 
spring. Fings ain’t wot they used t’be 
in Soho since the passage of the Street 
Offences Act, 1959, and Frank Norman, 
who has written the book of the musical 
piece, with a quite terrifying command 
of Soho’s inner jargon, has had to do 
some reconstruction. It has been all to 
the good. “‘ Fings Ain’t,”’ with additional 
songs by Lionel Bart, comes up again 
with a cheerful grin. As I said before, 
it is by no means uplifting. It is still 
melodramatic and tough and sentimen- 
tal, and all the epithets one uses for 
plays of gang-law in back streets; 


is a merciful dispensation—swiftly 
comic. The humour is that of 
some unedifying but often 
irresistible urchin, and the com- 
pany goes at it with much 
goodwill. 


We piled out of the Theatre 
Royal, carefully grasping our 
bloodstained programmes. (I 
add hastily that this is merely a 
cover design of startling realism.) 
Thanks to the gay impudence 
of Mr. Norman and Mr. Bart, 
it had been an occasion of some 
briskness, heightened by Miriam 
Karlin’s bang-it-across technique 
(clearly legitimate in the circum- 
stances), Glynn Edwards’s 
moody lord of the local “ manor,” 
two properly broad comic-strip 
portraits by Wallas Eaton, a 
performance by James Booth 
of a young man who reminded 
me of an oiled eel, and—happiest 
in memory—Edward Caddick’s 
unexpectedly named Redhot. 


Redhot is just out of gaol, and 
he speaks in what seems to be a 
brand of eccentric ventriloquism. 
We hear (in Gonzalo’s phrase) 
“a humming, and that a strange 
one too,” but no words emerge. 
Further, in and out of season, he 
wears, for professional comfort, 
a vast overcoat, and has the 
expression of a man who looks 
for little more in a world that 


TWO STRATFORDS. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


“‘ piffle before the wind,” as Miss Ashford said 
rightly. We have known many crazes, many 
dramatists, come and go; and a few of the pro- 
nouncements of 1959 and early 1960 will seem 
pathetically frayed, I think, a few years ahead. 


Theatre Workshop productions, I agree, can 
often exhilarate in their own way; and doubtless, 
after the struggle to create the present successful 
organisation, we must expect a certain defiant 
crowing. That is in human nature. But I do not 





TO APPEAR IN THE NEW SEASON AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON: DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT (LEFT) 
but it is, at the same time—and here np DOROTHY TUTIN. DAME PEGGY WILL BE PLAYING TWO NEW PARTS, KATHARINA AND 
PORTIA. IT IS THE FIRST SEASON TO BE HELD UNDER THE NEW DIRECTOR, PETER HALL. 





has let him down. Mr. Caddick’s cocwRANE (GLYNN EDWARDS; CENTRE) MARRIES LILY SMITH ( 


lag, scuttling, wry, and voiceless, 
is not a figure met often in 
the theatre: we can be glad of this opportunity. 


The entire company gives the impression of 
being firmly at home, of having moved seldom from 
this unfortunate “‘ spieler”’ in Soho. Technically, 
then, excellent; but, without wishing to cast a 
gloom, I feel that Theatre Workshop should take 
care not to be too cock-a-hoop. To read some 
writers on the theatre, one would think 


IN A SOHO “ SPIELER ” 


consider that the note in the programme of “‘ Fings 
Ain't’ is very helpful, with its slap at,the Old 
Vic, its reference to ‘‘ Mayfair drawing-rooms ’’— 
is not this a bit “‘ dated ” ?—and the last paragraph: 
“If the West End theatre now follows the lead 
of the East End’s theatre, and finds its amusement 
in the liveliness that is under the surface of 
Britain, perhaps this is a sign of the resurgence 






ys | te X. 

of a popular theatre in England, and not @ 
a regression but a step forward.” Well, 

never mind. “‘ Fings Ain't” is good enough in its 
vein; I suggest merely, in a whisper, that within 
a few years we may be glancing back at it as a 
period piece, a quirk of the “ contempery’ 
fashion of 1959-60 when so many people were so 
very, very tough. So tough. 





The other Stratford is preparing for a year of 
experiment. I was there not long ago on one 
of those gloriously quiet winter nights 
when the town lay under the frosty dark, 
not a mbuse stirring, and it seemed impos- 
sible that the world could blossom to 

Pale primrose and the crown imperial 

Lodged in a Stratford of the shining 

(spring 
At any season it is a joy to be in 
Stratford-upon-Avon. What will happen 
in the shining spring ahead is as much 
a matter for conjecture as the Sirens’ 
song; but I believe that, successful or 
not, 1960 may well rank with those 
other key years of the Festival move- 
ment in Stratford, 1879 (the opening), 
1886 (Benson’s coming), 1910 (the first 
Summer Festival), 1919 (post-war re- 
organisation), 1926 (the Fire), 1932 
(the second theatre), and 1946 (Sir Barry 
Jackson’s new-brooming). We know 
that the charming Peter Hall, now 
Director (and the youngest since 
Benson's arrival), has deeply-felt 
views on verse-speaking—can we say 
“ After the school of Stratford- 
upon-Avon .. .” ?—upon the 
organisation of a company, upon 
décor, and upon the Festival's 
general government. He is to 
show his quality during the 
season that begins on April 5, 
and that will have as its general 
theme the evolution of Shake- 
spearian comedy — beginning 
with the early, promise-crammed 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
ending with ‘“ The Winter's 
Tale,” and, on the way, taking 
in the tragi-comedy of “ Troilus 
and Cressida.’’ There will be six 
plays instead of the customary 
five, and the prospect of innova- 
tions for which we must wait 
until they are presented to us. 


The casting will bring Dame 
Peggy Ashcroft back to Stratford, 
in two parts, Katharina and 
Portia, she has not played before; 
Dorothy Tutin repeats her Viola, 
and appears as Portia and 
Cressida; and such names as 
Harry Andrews (Leontes), Max 
Adrian (Pandarus), Denholm 
Elliott—his name is new on a 
Shakespeare pr e— Derek 
Godfrey, and Elizabeth Sellars, 
at once catch our interest. 
Miss Sellars is acting now at 
the Aldwych, a theatre, we 
gather, that may become Strat- 


FROM “ FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T’BE,” AT STRATFORD, E.1S: THE FINAL SCENE AS FREDERICK ford’s West End ‘annexe, pro- 
MIRIAM THIS MUSICAL OF LIFE bably for new plays, though I 
“THE ENTIRE COMPANY GIVES THE IMPRESSION OF BEING FIRMLY AT HOME.” 


write before anything definite 
is announced. I see, too, the 
name of Frances Cuka, who will be Julia in “‘ The 
Two Gentlemen ”’: at present we think of her as 
the Salford girl in Theatre Workshop’s “ A Taste 
of Honey,” and there at least is a link between 
the Stratfords, Warwickshire and E.15. 


One thing. Blessedly, the Theatre Workshop 
programme omitted the vogue-word, “ cosy.” 
Recently, a distinguished provincial 





that tastes never changed, that the 
present fashions in inflated nonsense, on 
the one side, and back-street realism 
on the other, were set immutably as the 
basic laws of the land. It is wise to 
look now and then at theatrical history 
—it should not be neglected—and to 
realise that fashions can vanish in a week, 


Where nn cee ceeen nanan enenneen: 


at the Shrewsbury Festival of 1958. 
January 27.) 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE LILY WHITE BOYS” (Royal Court).—“ A positive play of the pros- 
oh a with “ songs by Christopher Logue, music by Tony Kinsey and 
Bill Le Sage.” The play is by Harry Cookson, and it was staged, without 
Albert Finney has the leading part. 


theatre director hinted that the provinces 
might “even have to abandon” the 
old type of playgoer, people who 
preferred ‘‘ the old cosy type of play.” 
Here is a fresh terror in life. Consider 
the advertisements: ‘‘ Come to the 
X, chums, and be desperately un- 
comfortable ! ”’ 














Janual 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS —NO. 25: A SENTIMENTAL INTERLUDE. 












































A FISHERMAN AND HIS FRIEND: PETROS THE PELICAN AND TH 


This affecting sight is proof of a deep attachment that exists on the Greek darling of the islanders and the biggest attraction to tourists. Theodore, a 
island of Mykonos, in the Cyclades, between a pelican called Petros and his fisherman, was put in charge of him, with instructions to feed him. His 
best friend Theodore. The pelican was left behind when a flight of pelicans fame grew so great that he was stolen by the envious inhabitants of the 
made a short stay at the island. Petros was probably too small to keep up neighbouring island of Tinos. He was rescued by Theodore, who led a 
with the bigger birds and so he stayed on Mykonos, where he has become the punitive expedition. Now Petros lives in peace among the Cyclades. 
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HOPE that all readers of The Illustrated 
London News will not fail to get Lire 

in MY Hanps, by Wally Thomas. Indeed, 
I shall go so far as to say that here is a 
book that should be read by everyone 
who is fortunate enough to come by 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


Peter Bryan has written a good stud 
of a provincial solicitor in SHow ME 
Lawyer. It is amusing and interesting 
the more so because barristers have, 
compared with solicitors, far more thy 
their fair share of characterisation i 








a copy. Perhaps “ fortunate” is not 
exactly the right word, because what I am offering 
you with so much insistence is not exactly a fire- 
side treat. It is the story, told by himself, of a 
member of a bomb disposal unit who got blown 
up in 1944, as a result of which he lost all sight 
and’ hearing. What makes the story almost 
unbearable is the salty, cocky language, cheerful, 
cheeky and engaging, in which it is told. Here 
was how it all began: 

The day before, Easter Sunday, we were all very 

happy because they ‘d given us an Easter egg. It was 
big and black and had tail-fins, and it weighed two 
th d two h d pounds, and was full of T.N.T. 
It had gone omaan feet into the ground and it 
was there now, waiting for us. 

There hadn't been a job in for some time, and so 
we were happy now. Jerry had laid us an egg. . 

I had thrown some more T.N.T. on the flames 
again and now I picked up the wooden shovel: and 
sank it slowly into the mound of powder. I went 
towards the edge of the crater with it, but before I 
could throw it on to the fire something went wrong 
and the whole lot went up, and bang went ney Easter 
Monday. 

Then began a nightmare. Months of semi- 
consciousness; operation after operation; moves 
from one hospital to another; the final arrival at 
St. Dunstan’s. There, the first thing he received 
was a blind man’s watch. It represented his first 
step towards a new life: 

I thought about it, and the more I thought, the 
more amazed I became. This was ridiculous. Lying 
in bed with a wrecked face and a gammy leg and no 
sight, hearing, or future—but a man had only to come 
along and say on my hand: “ You got the time on 
you, Guv’?” And I could tell him. 

So it continued, slowly and painfully: learning 
to walk; learning to shave; learning to read 
Braille, to train hands to a new sensitivity, to 
fight a way towards independence. There were 
many other lessons to be learned. How to treat 
comrades, how to take courage from that of those 
even worse hurt—there was one man in the 
hospital with no sight, hearing, or hands !—how 
to conquer disappointment, how to write, baldly 
and without emotion: “ Anyone in my situation 
is an embarrassment to himself and to others.” 
Finally there was the bitterest blow of all: Thomas 
was classified as unemployable. (It proved, thank 
God, not to be true, but how could he know that 
at the time ?) 

I cannot bring myself to quote from these 
particular pages, for it takes something greater 
than heroism for a man quietly to describe his 
own bitter agony, and to extract a sentence or 
two would be almost indecent. The pages must 
be read in their context, as the author wrote them. 
But I must refer to the happy things, especially 
to Thomas’s home life—he had a son who was 
four when the accident happened, another son 
and a daughter whom he has never seen. “I 
enjoyed being a father again,” he writes, ‘ though 
it was the third time. There was a new personality 
for me to appraise; and there was his reaction to 
me. It’s a great thing, this production business. 
Everyone should do it.” 

The publishers tell me that Thomas looks 
forward to a new career as an author of books in 
Braille. It would be impertinent to hope that he 
will succeed; his success is, to my mind, assured. 
But neither he nor any other writer will ever 
produce a book quite like this one: gay, honest, 
intensely moving, and unforgettable. 

I feel no need to apologise to the other authors 
who are going to get rather discourteously short 
shrift from me this week. Deryck Abel has 
written a good biography of Ernest BeEnn, 
CouNSEL FOR LisERTy, that prescient champion 
of the individual against the planners who wrote 
in 1929: 

We shall gradually get back to the two-party 
system when the historic and inherent political wisdom 
of our le will entrust the Conservatives with the 
responsibility of Government when they are sufficiently 

progressive, and the Labour Party, whatever it calls 
feself, will take over the reins when they are sufficiently 
conservative. 

This book is more about Sir Ernest’s ideas 
than about the man himself, but the ideas are 
well worth reviving. 

“Ideas ” are hardly the theme of Casanova’s 
memoirs, the third volume of which, entitled 
Tue Erernat Quest, has appeared in Mr. Arthur 
Machen’s elegant translation. Still, the gentleman's 
life can hardly be described as free of incident. 
Apart from gambling, duels, secret missions, and 
more girls—this volume contains accounts of 
Casanova’s meetings with Voltaire and of his 





sudden determination (it lasted nearly a fortnight) 
to become a monk. However, he found another 
girl in time—and just as well, perhaps, for the 
peace of mind of the abbot and community of 
Einsiedeln! Nobody, I suppose, could have been 
so persistently amorous as Casanova. I find it 
tedious and cloying—like eating nothing but cold 
treacle tart ! 

Frangois Ponthier’s novel, THE MAN oF War, 
provided just the right astringent corrective. 
Major Vasseur, commanding a French regiment in 
Algeria, receives under his command a newly- 
gazetted officer, Saint-Sylvain, whose father, 
a general, had done much to hinder Vasseur’s 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


S a regular reader of your Chess stories,” writes 

Mr. van der Stok, of The Hague, “ I am send- 

ing you some lowbrow problems. ... I hope you 
don't find them too silly to publish.” 


Far from it, Mr. Stok !—and, as “ mate in one 
move" problems have become quite a tradition in 
these Notes (I doubt whether any other chess column 
in the world has published so many), I was happy to 
find this among them. 


White to play, and mate in one move ...! 








This problem raises the interesting question, “* Can 
a sound problem have more than one solution?” 
To a strict problemist, of course, such an idea is 
‘anathema. 


But Mr. Stok maintains: the solution is either 
1. Px KtP en passant or 1. Px QP en passant. The 
point being, that the diagram can represent either 
of two differe-:t positions, according as Black’s last 
move was o.... P—Kt4 or o.... P-Q4. If he went 
o....P-Kt4 we now play 1.Px KtP ¢.p.; ifo.... 
P-Q4, then 1. Px QP ¢.p. So, though we are offered 
a diagram which could represent either of two dif- 
ferent positions, we have a solution for each. Who 
could ask for more ? 


No other last moves for Black are possible or, at 
any rate, legal. Had either the QP or KtP come from 
the third rank only, White would have been in check 
with his opponent to move, which contravenes the 
laws of chess. 


Perhaps the last move had been . . . K(Qz2)—-Bz2, 
moving out of a pawn check ?—but, if so, where had 
that pawn come from? Nor could... K(B1)-B2 
have been Black's last move for, in that event, what 
had been White’s last move before that? It is 
rather more obvious that Black's last move in the 
diagram could not have been . . . B(K2)-Qr or 

. Kt(Q2)-Ktz. So we are left only with double- 
jump moves by one of the two black pawns permit- 
ting an ¢.p. capture. 
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promotion. 


In a punitive expedition against 
Algerian rebels, Saint-Sylvain gets killed. The 
rebel leader, who is captured, turns out to be an 
old enemy and later friend of Vasseur, a German 


holder of Ritterkreuz. Vasseur arranges for him 
to evade trial and execution by suicide. There 
are ugly rumours that he was also responsible for 
Saint-Sylvain’s death. M. Ponthier makes the 
best of this cleverly contrived situation—although 
I am still not certain exactly where his moral lies ! 

Conquering my extreme distaste for Bertha 

l, partner in the Cool-Lam “ private eye ” 
partnership in San Francisco, I concentrated on 
the problem and the swift action provided by 
A. A. Fair—must I quote “now known to be 
Erle Stanley Gardner ” every time ?— in his latest 
thriller, Pass toe Gravy. There is a murder, an 
identity puzzle—or rather, two identity puzzles— 
a fraud on an insurance company, and a race for 
a fortune in trust. Excellent value. 


novels. Unfortunately, this isn’t really 

novel at all. It is a string of incidents, man 
of which I suspect to be autobiographical, and 
of stories, many of which I suspect to b 
chestnuts. However, within its limits it is divertin 
enough. 

I cannot say the same of William Haggard’ 
CLosep Circuit, a much more mature piece 
novel-writing, spoilt by the wild improbabilit 
of its setting. I have known many members of th 
Foreign Office, and my friends still in the Servi 
must forgive me if I say that I am quite as capabl 
of criticising them as the next man. But I hav 
never met one who seduced the wife of a man whom 
he had mét en poste, attempted to poison the ma 
himself (twice) at Embassy parties, allowed himse 
to be blackmailed by a counsellor from an improb 
able South American mission, and was finally sq 
inept as to end up as a much-battered corpse i 
south-east London! Nor can I at all believe ir 
those two incredible old gentlemen, his official 
superiors. Still, if you can stomach all this, yo: 
will find the book sufficiently exciting. 

Turning back from novels, I thought tha’ 
Tue Lonety Battie, by Desmond Wettern, t 
story of a British sailor who managed to k 
hidden for four whole years while the Japan 
were occupying Shanghai during the last wa 
suffered from poor presentation. The story is, a 
it is described, stirring. Moreover, the name o 
the hero, Jim Cuming, has not received t 
recognition he has certainly éarned for an amazing 
feat. But Lieutenant Wettern’s manner i 
aa pedestrian. 

So also, I thought, was that of the Arctic 
explorer, Ottoe Sverdrup, whose book, “‘ New 
Land,” has now been retranslated by T. C. Fairley, 
and published in an abridged version, SVERDRUP’S 
ARCTIC ADVENTURES. The long epilogue, by Mr, 
Fairley himself, telling the story of the ultimate 
cession by Norway to Canada of all rights over 
the Sverdrup Islands, seems to me to be even 
more exciting than the adventures themselves. 
But perhaps I have had enough of polar bears— 
and even of wolves—for the moment. 

The Sahara, too, seems temporarily to have 
lost its charm for me. Not that there is anything 
at all wrong with From Lipyan Sanps To CHapD, 
by Nigel Heseltine—except the fact that its 
attractive dust-cover is of stiff, shiny paper which 
creaks and squeaks as you turn the pages! Those 
whose appetite for desert tribesmen is inexhaustible 
will certainly enjoy yet another travel book 
describing them, for Mr. Heseltine is a lively 
writer, with a quick and observant eye. (How I 
sympathised with his friend, who exclaimed, when 
their jeep had broken down: “‘My God, not 
camels! Anything, but not camels! ”’) 

Mr. Heseltine’s book is, from the topical point 
of view, “ timely,” and so are two good volumes 
in the Year Book and Guide series, SourHERN 
Arrica and East Arrica, both edited by A. 
Gordon-Brown. Left-wing agitators who search 
these pages for denunciations of apartheid and the 
Hola incidents will be disappointed. Everyone 
else will be very pleased indeed with two such 
informative volumes. 
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